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My husband, Mike, 

is a Corporal in the Army. 

He’s been gone nearly two years now. 
30 Caliber Carbines wherever he goes. 


We make them here, 


I know that when Mike shoots his gun. 


and mind into the work. 


in the Armed Forces who's fighting for us. 


For us—and for you. too... 


in peace and comfort—after the war's won. 


EMILY MALLIA—Badge No. 5301 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW® YORK Jo, N.Y. 


and Miscellaneous Items, 


Enlist your dollars 
Buy War Bonds 
lo shorten the duration, 


Editorial Offices, 512 Brooks Building. Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. U.S.A. 
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mil, Malti Speaking . 


I like to think of him as carrying one of these 


and it’s comforting just to know that my hands 


helped make a part of what he’s fighting with. 


the bullet will go straight where he aims it because 
practically everyone in the U EF plant here has 


his own personal reason for putting his heart 


You see. nearly everyone of us has somebody 


And for the way Mike and I want to live... 


So we all say: Speed the guns ... to speed that day ! 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


War Products: Carbines, Caliber .30 M-1— Airplane Instru- 
ments—-Gun Parts—-Ammunition Components— Fuses — Primers— 


Peacetime Products: Underwood Noiseless, Standard and Portable Ty pe- 
writers—Accounting Machines—Adding-Figuring Machines—Pay- 
roll Machines—Ribbons, Carbon Paper and Miscellaneous Supplies. 


Yearly subscription $2.00, payable in advance. Entered as second class matter, September 29, 1932, at the post office at East Strouds- 
burg, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., under the Act of March 3. 1879. THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION is published monthly 
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Use THIS teaching plan 


boon to the war effort’ in 


LOS ANGELES 


This picture shows you how the city of Los Angeles 
prepares thousands of high school graduates to step 
immediately into useful and productive war work. It 
shows one of numerous classes at the Los Angeles 
Metropolitan School of Business, where Remington 
Rand practice systems help this filing course to be a 
“boon to the war effort.” 

That’s only natural. For Remington Rand Practice 


The only teaching plan 
offering you 
8 COMPLETE FILING SYSTEMS 
VARIADEX 
ALPHABETIC 
NUMERIC 
TRIPLE CHECK 
AUTOMATIC 
GEOGRAPHIC 
ALPHABETIC SUBJECT 
DECIMAL SUBJECT 
The new Decimal Subject Index, ALPHABETIC CARD 
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Methods and Equipment offer you a complete pro- 
gram. You can instruct your classes in as many as eight 
filing systems, using inexpensive but exact replicas of 
vertical files they’ll encounter in the world of business. 

And for teaching visible record-keeping, Remington 
Rand offers you a complete program too. 

Why not look into the plan that offers you so much— 
for so little? The coupon will bring you full information. 


REMINGTON RAND 


American Institute of Filing 
Buffalo 3, New York Offices Everywhere 


| Accept our free offer 

| Miss N. Mae Sawyer i 
American Institute of Filing 
I Buffalo, N. Y. i 
I Please send me free literature and all the facts on Remington 4 
Rand Practice Methods of Teaching. 
! Cj) FILING {| VISIBLE RECORDS | 
DECIMAL SUBJECT INDEX 
Name 
City State 1 
J.B.E. 1-5 
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A practical-at-once 


skill 


—a working knowledge of Mimeograph stencil duplication 


In planning their training pro rams, business educators are 
wisely asking, “What does business need?” And they are taking 
steps to find that answer. 

Most often, it indicates that the student who is trained on one or 
more office machines, such as the Mimeograph duplicator, can step 
in and fill an immediate business need. 

Versatile, all-purpose Mimeograph duplication, for example, is be- 
ing more widely used than ever. Not only business and industry, but 
the armed forces, consider it an essential part of their communication: 
system. They want and need ‘trained operators. 

Help your graduates and help their future employers by making the 


care and operation of the Mimeograph duplicator a regular part of your 


teaching program .. . A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
PUE 
Mimeograph duplicator 


SUB: 

ject 
MIMEOGRAPH is tie trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Cnie regisieced in the U.S. Pate t OT ce 
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- You can order the records singly or in sets. The list price of each double-faced, 


SMASH 
ALL OVER THE COUNTRY! 


APPLIED 
SECRETARIAL PRACTICE 


SECOND EDITION 
By John Robert Gregg 


A national favorite, this recent text trains the student in the procedures, 
the actual work, the customs of the office, business papers, office 
machines, and filing—all as they are found in today’s office. 


Skill in shorthand, English, spelling, typing, and secretarial arithmetic 
is carried to higher levels through selected drills. 


Realism is attained in personality training. A marketable personality 
is built through specialized projects for that purpose. 


Special emphasis is placed on training the student to plan and cary 
out a successful job-finding campaign. Knowing how to find the right 
job is still essential. This topic is treated in a realistic and practical 
manner, 
Two practical, correlated workbooks—BUSINESS FOR MS FOR APPLIED SECRETARIAL PRACTICE, SECOND 
EDITION, Part I and Part II—are available. The use of Part II (advanced) extends the course to two 
semesters. Also, there are available three double-faced Victrola records for training in secretarial duties and 
attitudes. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING RECORDS— 


RECORD NO. 1—APPLYING FOR A SECRETARIAL POSITION. Dramatized Vj a> 
suggestions on how to talk, how to answer the usual questions, and how to is Pa \ 


proceed in a complete employment interview. 


RECORD NO. 2—THE SECRETARY RECEIVES CALLERS—THE SECRETARY 
AT WORK. Dramatized examples of each type of caller a secretary may expect 
to receive, with suggestions for handling them. 


RECORD NO. 3—THE SECRETARY AT THE TELEPHONE, The importance of 
a pleasing telephone voice is stressed, and the techniques of telephoning 
are illustrated. Each type of incoming and outgoing call is dramatized. 


These records, an innovation for secretarial training or office practice, can 
be used to equal advantage in such courses as salesmanship, speech, busi- 
ness behavior, introductory business, or in the guidance work. 


12-inch record, with Teacher's Instructions, is $2.00. A set of the three records, 
with free album to contain them, is $6.00, list price. 


GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York - Chicago San Francisco ’ Boston Toronto London 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


FUTURE BUSINESS LEADERS OF AMERICA 


In this issue,’ detailed attention is given to the progress 
made in the development of the program of the Future 
Business Leaders of America. It is a project to which all 
business teachers who have a professional interest in 
their work will give serious attention because it is one of 
the most important channels whereby business education 
can be made meaningful to the blasé, sophisticated stu- 
dents whom we will have in our high schools and junior 
colleges in the period immediately ahead of us. Our 
youth is hard-boiled. They have had firsthand experi- 
ences within their own families and have been in con- 
stant contact through the news with constant fear of 
danger and even death. The trite, lackadaisical if-you- 
try-hard-enough-you-can-learn-something type of school 
work we have been giving youth will not suffice. They 
will want something that is real, something they can 
immediately use, and even this useful material had better 
be garnished with brass buttons if it is to appeal. 

Business education will fail if it attempts to compete 
with the appeals that physical education has in the use of 
the football and baseball field. Business education, how- 
ever, has an attraction which few other fields of sec- 
ondary school education have—the best single avenue 
for job getting that the high school or junior college can 
offer. Even now, the acute shortage of industrial tech- 
nicians is passing. Within the next few months, the 
emphasis will again return to efficiency in distribution 
and management. 

In other words, business education will again come 
into its own. If we attempt to go back to the old sort of 
thing we have been teaching for many years, we will 
make a botch of the opportunity given us. Our students 
will not be intrigued by 1929 geography textbooks as 
the sole basis for teaching, or business education text- 
books which show lines of responsibility in terms of 
neat little boxes which always were a fraud, and now, 
are completely asinine. The professors of management 
who worked out these organization charts evidently 
looked at labels instead of trying to see how business 
really operates. Otherwise, they never would have set 
up these simple lines of organization which are com- 
pletely belied by the innumerable intricacies of cross- 


Pages 18, 19 and 20. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION LEADERSHIP 


Elsewhere in this issue? is a report of a curriculum 
study project initiated at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. It is a signal honor to business and voca- 
tional education that Professor Hamden L. Forkner, one 
of our leaders in business education, should have a re- 
sponsible part in this study. 

It is through such leadership—business education in 


2 Page 16, 
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cuttings and deviations which actually exist in business 
organizations. 

Our schools need to epitomize more adequately actual 
social conditions in general and business life in par- 
ticular, The type of activity visualized in the program of 
the Future Business Leaders of America serves this 
need. It offers an opportunity and a challenge, but is 
even more, a major responsibility of business teachers. 
If we permit this organization or similar organizations 
to become mere namby-pamby, teacher-controlled, flaccid 
imitations of dramatic societies, debating societies, or 
quasi-athletic clubs, they will be a farce, and will in- 
evitably fail to succeed in their purposes. If the in- 
dividual chapters of the Future Business Leaders of 
America are to be successful, they must be real live-wire 
organizations, aided and encouraged by their teacher 
sponsors, but not dominated by them. They can engage 
in innumerable activities such as cooperating with the 
Chambers of Commerce, the Rotarians, and the Kiwanis. 
These senior organizations will be delighted to have the 
help of the junior associations if they see they mean 
business. They can engage in actual profit-making ac- 
tivities, provided they deal with realities instead of the 
futile sort of motion-making that goes on in most high 
school organizations which are not concerned with ath- 
letics. 

Teachers, here is an opportunity! Get going! All the 
general organization of the Future Business Leaders of 
America can do is serve as a channel. The actual work 
must be done in the individual chapters. Business educa- 
tion and the Future Business Leaders of America must 
develop from the ground up. They cannot be dominated 
by a few leaders whose influence permeates downward. 
At best, the organizers can give pattern and organization 
to that which actually is happening in the high schools in 
the thousands of communities all over America. The 
Future Business Leaders of America can either be just 
another organization, or it can be one of the crucial 
vehicles for rebuilding our social structure through busi- 
ness education, The decision as to which of these choices 
it will make cannot be made by President Forkner or by 
any other member of the National Council. It depends 
upon the leadership of the thousands of business teach- 
ers all over the country.—Herbert A. Tonne. 


IN THE PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION 


participation with other types of education—that busi- 
ness education will continue to reaffirm itself as a vital 
component part of the educational pattern of our public 
and private schools. 

We know that business educators will join with us in 
congratulating Professor Forkner for the part he has 
been selected to play in this comprehensive curriculum 
project.—Lempi S. Talvensaari. 
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OFFICE PRACTICE COURSE —a 30 lesson course adapted to the 


Monroe Educator — 50¢ including Teacher’s Manual. 


SCHOOL MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION — In 2 parts; elementary 
and advanced courses for students and operators — $1.75 in- 
cluding answers. 


It was different before the war; a business house could 
give time to finish the training of men and women who 
had received a general business training in school—today 
the need is for those who can step in and produce at 
once with a specific skill. 

This means that the schools are being called on to go 
further than ever in teaching machine operation and 
business arithmetic—and Monroe is ready to help you. 
The Monroe School Manual of Instruction carries be- 
yond the usual 30 lesson course; it offers you material 
to extend your courses as far as necessary to develop 
specific skill. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Conditions call for 
COMPLETELY TRAINED OPERATORS 


The Monroe Educator—a Monroe Calculator 
made for schools only. Keep the Monroes 
you have in top condition, make them last 


until Victory. 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


STILL ON THE DEFENSIVE 


In the September number of THE 
JourNAL OF Business Epucation | 
referred to wasted time in the teach- 
ing of typewriting, citing experiences 
in war training programs, with a 
view to focusing attention on the 
need for economy of time in all our 
skill courses. One teacher wrote me 
a fervent “amen” after reading my 
coment. That was heartening. But 
in one 07 our teachers’ college jour- 
nals* a quite different reaction ap- 
pears. | pass it on for you to ponder. 
That “the Army and Navy programs 
have achieved wonderful results’’ is 
admitted. The author then says that 
‘in normal times, objectives are dif- 


ferent from what they are in war 
times, especially for those in the 


armed services.” We all recognize 
that the target may be lowered in war 
times, but as far as it goes it is not 
unlike that of peace times. If it takes 
say the equivalent of 24 high school 
weeks to bring a war group up to an 
average Of 40 words-a-minute, it 
should taie no longer to accomplish 
this result with a peace group. Of 
course, 17 50 or 60 words-a-minute is 
the target it will take longer in either 
case. 

“Those tof the war group) who 
can’t keep up are sent into other 
fields,” savs the author. The implica- 
tion 1s that incompetent peace-time 


*Not named because the author of the article 


school groups must be kept in typing 
classes. Should we defend our slower 
pace in schools on this ground, or 
should we use it as an argument for 
a better selection of students? Then 
there is in the article referred to the 
usual claim of “more incentive” in 
the case of war trainees. I wonder. 
Are not the properly placed school 
groups interested in preparing for 
typing work? Isn't that “incentive” 
enough? If the vocational objective 
is not present, we have a different 
situation. But it is vocational type- 
writing that my original comment 
had to do with. 


But this parting shot in the article 
referred to is what arrests attention: 
“Suppose ... we do cut down waste 

. . in the high school to such an ex- 
tent that the pupil gets all that he 
needs to graduate by the time he is 
15 or 16 years old.” “What then, 
with young folks trying to get jobs 
at an early age in the depression 
years!"" What a defense of waste! 
Why go back to “depression years” ? 
Did we do better before? Have we 
done better since? Should we dawdle 
to prevent early completion of the 
course, or add another course? 
Should we begin so early that if we 
do an efficient job we shall complete 
it too early? Does “enough to gradu- 
ate” mean less than enough to func- 
tion on an initial job? Controversy? 
Who could launch one on this basis ? 


MORE OF THE DEFENSIVE 


referred te expressed a desire to avoid “con- 
troversy."’ 
Current literature in our field of 


education teems with evidence that a 
defensive point of view dominates our 
thinking as we are confronted with 
(rilicisms of our past performances. 
This is fatal to progress. 

Here is something that has just 
caught my eve under the heading 
“Opports nities for the Retarded 
Pupil." It is evidently a response to 
the criticism that we attempt the im- 
possible with low-ability students. 

Here is its line of thought: ‘“For- 
lunately, however, there are factors 

which have come the 
aid of those who are not equipped 
with the very best of mental fa- 
cilities”. The chief “factor” is the 
mechanization of office work and 


‘Accredued News, November, 1943, page 22 (a 
teprint from the 1943 E.C.T.A. Yearbook). 
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consequent specialization of clerical 
workers. But one wonders if low- 
ability pupils should be encouraged 
to prepare for low-grade mechanical 
office jobs that pay so much less than 
do scores of equivalent factory jobs, 
or even unskilled jobs of great 
variety. 

But the real shock comes when one 
reads on and finds that machine 
transcription work is among the ma- 
chine jobs that can be relied upon to 
provide employment for “retarded” 
pupils. 

Would it not be better to admit the 
error of training young people for 
jobs that never can be expected to 
pay an adequate adult wage? Surely 
we shouldn’t underestimate either the 
requirements or the comparative 
potentialities of minor clerical jobs in 
advising youth. 


NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTION 


No matter what others you may 
make, add this resolution to the list: 
“In the year 1944 I will do every- 
thing in my power to shift the em- 
phasis in my department of educa- 
tion from the defensive to the of- 
fensi quit trying to explain 
away mistakes instead of admitting 
and correcting them.” 

If enough of us make and keep 
this resolution commercial education 
will have a glorious future. If we 
fail in this constructive step com- 
mercial education at the secondary 
school level will become a memory. 


WORTH CAREFUL STUDY 


I commend to all business edu- 
cators two most stimulating articles: 
(1) “Orienting Business Education 
After the War,” by Ordway Tead, 
in Advanced Management.’ We use 
the term “Free Enterprise” freely 
and frequently, but we are not always 
sure as to just how “free” we want 
“enterprise”. Mr. Tead’s line of 
thought is indicated by these conclud- 
ing paragraphs: 

“For our students from now on, 
business is not to be a steppingstone 
to selfish power. It is to be a channel 
for creative social contribution.” 
“Teachers must orient themselves to 
be tutors in the conservation of the 
democratic public interest.” 

“The faculties of schools of busi- 
ness have this basic question to an- 
swer: ‘How, in and through the 
agencies of economic activity, do we 
aim to assure for all our people the 
ends of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of spiritual happiness?’ ” 

In Education for December, 1943, 
William C. Bagley deals with (2) 
“Education and the Two New Free- 
doms”——freedom from want and 
freedom from fear.? Dr. Bagley con- 
tends that the status of “occupations 
long regarded, if not as menial, at 
least as very sorry trades to be plied 
only by the weak and unfortunate,” 
must be raised, ‘‘primarily by educa- 
tion—of the worker for the job and 
the education of the public to recog- 
nize the worth and the dignity of the 
worker and the work “that he does.” 

No one more than the trainer of 
white collar workers needs to ponder 
this matter with serious intent to do 
something about it. When Dr. Bag- 
ley’s objective has been achieved, and 
then only, will vocational business 
educators be assured only qualified 
students in their classes. 


1The Quarterly Journal of The Society for the 
Advancement of Management, October-December, 
1943, 29 West Thirty-ninth St., New York 18, 

2Education, December, 1943, 370 Atlantic Ave- 
nue, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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The Modern Office 


isa 
MECHANIZED 
Office 


Never before have schools done so much 
to meet the demand for trained operators 


Burroughs Adding-Bookkeeping 
Machine Practice Course 


This new Burroughs text for mechanized 
office practice, short-cut adding methods 
and commercial and bank bookkeeping is 
arranged for courses of varying lengths, 
and is now being used with outstanding 
success in many commercial classrooms. 
Each section contains the proper propor- 
tion of principles, practice, review and test 
materials. Ask to see it. 


The extremely heavy burden placed upon adding, calculating 
and bookkeeping machines in the modern office has created an 
unprecedented demand for trained machine operators. Many 
of the nation’s schools have met this demand—in spite of short- 
ages of equipment and personnel—by urging more students to 
develop machine skills . . . by intensifying classroom training, 
so that students more quickly become competent operators. 


The Burroughs Educational Division has helped many schools 
enlarge their operator training programs by making practical 
suggestions for getting maximum use from present machine 
equipment and furnishing information on newest operating 
techniques, practice programs, texts and materials. These 
services are available to you, without obligation on your part. 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES ¢ NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE ¢ BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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TION 


OR several years the Chicago high 
schools have recognized the need 
for better reading, and several En- 
dish teachers have become remedial 
reading teachers. Before a_fresh- 
man class arrives, the adjustment 
acher has programmed weak read- 
ing students into remedial reading 
dasses Where they remain until they 
are able to join regular English 
classes. 

To provide, however, for a more 
extensive and intensive training, a 
program in developmental reading 
has been adopted, endeavoring to 
reach all classes. Two English teach- 
ers in each Chicago high school have 
been appointed Reading Co-ordina- 
tors. It is their duty to give advice 
about methods, to aid the teachers 
in securing suitable materials, and to 
organize a program so that all the 
skills of reading are developed and 
there is no duplication of effort. So 
the teachers of all departments have 
been asked to help in the* reading 
program and thus every teacher is 
regarded as a reading teacher. The 
improvement of reading skills has 
been kept before the teachers by the 
principal’s request for frequent re- 
ports in which they were asked to 
state (1) objectives, (2) proposed 
methods and procedures for improv- 
ing reading skills, and (3) tentative 
plan for appraising the results of this 
phase of the program. How can the 
teachers of stenography and_ type- 
writing aid in increasing the read- 
ing abiilties of our students? 


Objectives in Shorthand 


Since shorthand is a language art 
subject, the students should read, in- 
terpret, and write shorthand symbols 
meaningfully, as well as rapidly and 
accurately. While not neglecting the 
objectives of speed and accuracy, I 
have stressed more intelligent read- 
ing and the oral and written inter- 
pretation of thought throughout the 
course. 


Procedures in Beginning Classes 


For the first weeks in Stenography 
I classes, the emphasis has been upon 
fluent reading of paragraphs rather 
than upon rules, so that there would 
be as few eye fixations on the line as 
possible. Rapid reading short- 


hand is an aid to understanding. 
Therefore, the thought, at first 
rather simple, has been stressed, so 
that the meaning has helped the stu- 
dent with a troublesome outline. 
When one outline has represented 
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more than one word, the student 
could choose the word which best 
fitted the meaning. 

During the first weeks I read the 
advance shorthand plate lesson to the 
pupils, emphasizing the thought so 
that the students in turn could read 
with understanding and not become 
halting “symbol readers.” Later the 
students analyzed outlines, noting 
the sound of vowels and consonants. 
All through the work on theory in 
the first year, much time was given 
to the reading, writing, and inter- 
preting of shorthand plate material. 


Procedures in Advanced Classes 


The oral reading of plate material 
and students’ notes reveals whether 
the pupil is reading with comprehen- 
sion, his voice showing ‘oral punctu- 
ation.” 

After assigned plate material has 
been read silently tor speed, it is re- 
read and timed to see whether stu- 
dents could read it faster, perhaps 
gaining five seconds or more. I 
cither announced the time every five 
seconds, or wrote the time on the 
board, so that the students could 
note their improvement. A_ teacher 
may choose to measure more ac- 
curately by calling or writing the 
time every second. 

In reading new matter silently be- 
fore transcribing, students stand as 
soon as they finish reading. After 
reading the letter or article a second 
time, they sit. This takes care of in- 
dividual differences, since some are 
able to read twice before others fin- 
ish once. While reading back, pupils 
mark paragraphs and punctuation— 
a task which requires thoughtful 
reading. To make sure that the stu- 
dents read thoughtfully, I often 
questioned them as to the meaning 
of the letter as a whole, asking such 
questions as: What type of letter is 
it—advertising, collection, adjust- 
ment, ete.’ What is the attitude of 
the writer? What is the probable ef- 
fect on the reader? Did the writer 
put himself in the place of the read- 
er? Was he as considerate as he 
should have been? 

To increase general comprehension 
in reading, I gave a short supervised 
study of new plate material, asking 
each student to indicate the time re- 
quired to read a new letter of about 
150 words. After a majority of the 
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class finished, I requested them to 
type a brief digest of the letter, 
which also was timed. The timing 
of the latter activity varied from two 
to four minutes. The scoring of a 
written summary, however, was un- 
satisfactory for the purposes of com- 
parison since some students wrote 
longer digests than others. 

Following this, the students were 
asked each night to write a brief di- 
gest of a designated letter in their 
homework assignment. One or two 
students were asked the following 
day to read reports before collection 
so that the class might compare their 
interpretations with those read. 

A month later I again gave time in 
class for the silent reading of new 
material for getting the thought and 
writing an interpretation. This mat- 
ter was of approximately the same 
length and difficulty as the one for 
which the first timing was recorded. 
The results showed a saving of a 
half minute or more in most cases. 
One of my weakest Stenography 4 
girls once stopped at my desk to vol- 
unteer that she thought the writing 
of the meaning had helped her. 

In order to further their ability to 
read meaningfully and gain pro- 
ficiency in reading of new material, 
I dictated daily a new article chosen 
for its interest and suitability to their 
intellectual level, for | think interest- 
ing material an important factor in 
securing accurate reading of notes. 
This was to be written out at home 
in longhand or on the typewriter to 
save precious time in our much too 
short class period. 

Another homework assignment for 
the improvement of reading was the 
students’ reading of a short article 
from a magazine or newspaper, writ- 
ing it in shorthand, and reading from 
notes the next day to the class at ap- 
proximately their print reading rate. 
There was time for only a few to re- 
port. Supplementary reading from 
shorthand magazines was also help- 
ful. 

The students were asked, in ad- 
dition to write two book reports each 
semester. A list of books found in 
our school library and in the public 
libraries include books on secretarial 
practice, personality, business corre- 
spondence, and filing and office prac- 
tice. This outside reading not only 
supplied the students with needed in- 
formation about office procedures 
and business etiquette but also gave 
them a chance to read with under- 
standing and to condense that in- 
formation. 
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Specific Information 

In addition to working for general 
comprehension, one must work for 
specific information. Many business 
terms, long familiar to teachers, are 
new to the students. Such terms as 
public fitility and municipal bonds, 
preferred and common stocks, bills 
of lading, proxy, collateral, chattel 
mortgage, annuity, and many other 
business terms must be made clear 
through discussion. 

This word study aids students to 
become “dictionary conscious,” and 
increases their business vocabulary. 
The use of dictated matter contain- 
ing synonyms, homonyms, and words 
frequently misspelled, such as prin- 
cipal and principle, affect and effect, 
etc., also helps. 

In order to make them more crit- 
ical readers, I have sometimes dic- 
tated letters with either grammatical 
or factual errors to see whether the 
students would check and correct 
them. A_ singular subject with a 
plural verb, a part of a sentence in- 
stead of a whole, and figures that 
do not check should be given to make 
students alert. 

In addition, one may dictate ellip- 
tical sentences, asking the pupils to 
supply words which are appropriate, 
thus emphasizing the idea of thought 
getting from the outlines. Letters 
which conveyed the thought even 
though they were not transcribed ver- 
batim have been accepted. 

Tentative plan for appraising the re- 
sults of this added emphasis on im- 
proving study skills 


1. Increased 
the meaning 

2. Tests on connected matter 

3. Improvement in speed in read- 
ing notes 

4. Improvement in the number of 
mailable transcripts 

5. Improvement in transcribing 
speed which is probably due to bet- 
ter reading ability 

6. Use of graphs to show tran- 
scribing speed and number of points 
earned in writing mailable letters. 

TYPEWRITING 

The important skills to be empha- 
sized : 

1. Accurate reading of copy so 
that students’ copying will be ac- 
curate 

2. Accurate proofreading of what 
has been typed 

3. Correct writing of unpunctu- 
ated letters 

4. Reading for thought in follow- 
ing directions 

5. Studying office forms 

6. Correcting rough drafts 

7. Correct spelling and_ syllabica- 
tion of words 


response in getting 
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8. Writing of manuscripts and 
letters of different forms 


Proposed methods and _ procedures 
for helping students to understand 
the reading materials 


In following the directions given 
in the typewriting manuals, the stu- 
dents should read accurately and 
meaningfully. Many of these direc- 
tions involve artistic placing and tab- 
ulation. 

In proofreading transcripts, speed 
tests, rough drafts, and all typed 
matter, the pupils should read for 
(a) the mechanical inaccuracies, 
such as transposed letters or mis- 
spelled words, and (b) for the mean- 
ing. They may omit a word or a 
line, but if they read thoughtfully, 
they will note that error. In proof- 
reading they should become rapid, 
critical readers. Special mention in 
class and marking the names of stu- 
dents with an asterisk on the sheet 
on the. bulletin board and in the 
teacher’s classbook call attention to 
the most accurate proof readers. 
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By Anna Kish 
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If the content of the matter in thé 
typing manual is very important, 
is well to have it read orally or silently 
and discussed before it is typed: 
otherwise the purpose of the artic 
might not make much of an impres. 
sion, since some students are mor 
conscious of typing the letters ané 
words than they are of the though 
Tentative plan for appraising the rp. 
sults of this added emphasis on im. 
proving study skills - 


1. The ability to follow printed di- 
rections is made evident. 

2. Graphs which show the prog. 
ress of both individuals and the class 
should be used. 

3. The medians of speed tests may 
be compared. 

4. Improvement in accurate prodi- 
reading can be shown. 

5. Speed tests on rough draft ma- 
terial can be given at different times 
and the improvement noted. 

While | have continued to use 
many of the same techniques, my 
teaching has been colored by the 
emphasized reading objectives. 


A number of letters and characters were used to obtain this perspective. 


Spacing and striking over were also used to get the proper effect. 


The 


letters used were asterisk, #, apostrophe, underscore, parentheses, @. 
This is one of the entries submitted in the Fifth Annual International 


Artistic Typing Contest conducted by Julius Nelson. 


Other designs sub- 


mitted in the contest will be printed in later issues of this magazine. 
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TION 


Constructing Achievement Tests in Retailing 


¥ a previous article? the case was 
presented for the development of 
an organized achievement testing 
program for retail training, and an 
outline of such a plan of tests was 
given. The present article has been 
written to suggest procedures 
through which teachers of retailing, 
as well as of other business subjects, 
can improve their test construction 
methods.” 


Analyzing Course Objectives 


The first step in the construction 
of achievement tests should be a 
careful analysis of the objectives of 
the course. It is impossible to 
know what to test until it has defi- 
nitely been decided what the course 
is planned to do. It is particularly 
important that the objectives be spe- 
cific ones that actually state the 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes the 
student is expected to acquire in the 
course. This procedure of first de- 
termining objectives has several im- 
portant uses: (1) it tells the in- 
structor what to teach; (2) it is an 
aid in planning the presentation of 
the subject for classroom teaching, 
and may suggest new ways in which 
the material can be taught; (3) it is 
helpful in determining when the ob- 
jectives of the course have been suc- 
cessfully achieved; (4) it is a cri- 
terion for the inclusion or omission 
from the test of various items; and 
(5) it enables the instructor to ex- 
amine the items he prepares for his 
tests in the light of his own stand- 
ards rather than those of others. 

For purposes of illustration here, 
it will be useful to consider the ob- 
jectives of an actual course—mer- 
chandising, for example. The spe- 
cific objectives for a course in mer- 
chandising as expressed in terms of 
student behavior might be: 

1. The student has a knowledge 
of and is able to use the terminol- 
ogy which is essential in merchan- 
dising operations. 

2. The student has a knowledge 
of the general principles involved 
in merchandising selection as to 
what, when, from whom, and how 
much to buy. 

3. The student has a knowledge 
of the procedure followed in or- 
dering merchandise and pre- 
paring it for sale. 

Donald K. Beckley, ‘Building an Achievement 
Testing Program for Retail Training,”” The Jour- 
nal of Business Education, October, 1943. 

*The ideas to be presented here are not new, 
but they have never before been applied to retail 
education. The development of tests in a number 
of areas of business education has been conducted 
since the spring of 1942 at the University of 
Chicago by the Examinations Staff for the Armed 


- ee under the direction of Dr. Ralph 
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4. The student has the skill 
needed in performing merchandis- 
ing computations, such as mark- 
up, mark-down, and open-to-buy. 

5. The student has the skill 
needed in applying the general 
principles regarding the planning 
of merchandise stocks, purchases, 
and profits. 

Before going further into the task 
ot developing a test, the instructor 
must have clearly in mind what he 
means by each of the objectives he 
has finally selected. For example, 
in the case of the first objective listed 
above—a knowledge of merchandis- 
ing terminology—it must be decided 
whether the student is expected to be 
able to define various terms, to recog- 
nize their correct use in a sentence, 

or to recognize the statement of the 
correct definition of the terms. In 
the second of the above objectives— 
a knowledge of the general principles 
of merchandise selection—the ques- 
tion again arises as to what the stu- 
dent should be expected to know 
about these principles. The course 
may have stressed recognition of 
these principles, it may have empha- 
sized their application in real situ- 
ations involving specific types of mer- 
chandise, or it may have featured 
merely knowing what principles ap- 
ply in particular situations. It is 
especially important to see clearly 
what the real objective is, since ac- 
quisition of knowledge and_ skill in 
applying that knowledge are usually 
tested by different techniques. 

The third objective—knowledge of 
the ordering, receiving, and marking 
procedure—may be merely a recog- 
nition of the correct steps to be fol- 
lowed in carrying out these func- 
tions. On the other hand, it may 
include an understanding of the rea- 
sons why each step is carried out as 
it is; the identification of the various 
blank forms used in ordering, re- 
ceiving, and marking; and the knowl- 
edge of the use of each of these 
forms from the point of view of the 
store’s accounting system as a whole. 
Here also it is necessary for the in- 
structor to decide specifically what 
the student should be expected to be 
able to do in solving the problems. 
Should he merely be able to give the 
correct numerical answer to a mer- 
chandising problem, should he be 
able to work out the problem in some 


approved series of steps, or should 
he be expected to justify the pro- 
cedure he is following in reaching 
a solution? All of these denote in- 
creasing depths of understanding on 
the part of the student. 


Collecting Test Materials 


Once the objectives have been 
stated clearly, a list should be made 
of the specific points of information 
and statements of skills the student 
should acquire in the course. If it 
is found that there is more material 
to be tested than can readily be han- 
dled, there is a useful means to decide 
which to include. The instructor 
can go over the material and deter- 
mine the relative importance of the 
various items in terms of the extent 
to which they are necessary in pro- 
viding a satisfactory understanding 
of the course. The question can be 
asked regarding each item: Can the 
student be considered to have an 
adequate grasp of the subject if he 
does not know this? 

Before the test materials are made 
into test items, there are two im- 
portant suggestions to be noted. The 
first is in regard to test difficulty. 
Many instructors are concerned with 
whether to make tests “easy” or 
“difficult.” There is a certain body 
of material that the students should 
have acquired, and the nature of that 
material should determine the rela- 
tive difficulty of the test items. It 
is well to keep in mind the need for 
avoiding deliberate confusion or 
“tricky” items. If a student answers 
an item incorrectly because it con- 
tains a word or phrase he does not 
and is not expected to understand, 
his response is of no significance in 
measuring any of the course objec-: 
tives. 

Another consideration in planning 
tests concerns the length of the test. 
Some instructors are concerned 
about how many items to use, and 
think of a long test as being invari- 
ably more accurate a measure of stu- 
dent performance than a short one. 
While a test containing one hundred 
items may be substantially more reli- 
able and valid than one of twenty-five 
or fifty items, length alone should not 
be depended upon to make a test a 
satisfactory one. If the individual 
items are not good ones, the fact that 
there may be a large number of them 
will not hide their inadequacies. 
Again, the best approach to the ques- 
tion of how long a test needs to be is 
in terms of the extent of the material 
to be measured. 
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Deciding Upon the Use of 
a Test 


A question next to be decided is 

how the test being made is to be used. 
As mentioned in the article to which 
reference was previously made, well- 
constructed and well-planned _ tests 
can serve a number of purposes, and 
certainly the desired use or uses 

should be carefully considered be- 
fore the test is built. 

It may be that the test is to be used 
merely to determine the relative per- 
formance of the students. On the 
other hand, the test may be planned 
to find out the weak and strong 
points in the performance of indi- 
vidual students. In constructing 
such a test, it is necessary to pro- 
vide scores of student competence in 
each of the major understandings 
and skills required in the course. A 
third purpose of a test may be to 
check the effectiveness of teaching 
by analyzing the right and wrong 
answers made by students in answer- 
ing each of the test items. 

A count can readily be made of the 
percentage of students who answer 
each item correctly, and the various 
wrong responses can be analyzed as 
well. Thus the instructors can ac- 
curately determine which points the 
students are learning, and which 
ones they are not. At the same time, 
it is possible to make improvements 
in the test for future use in the light 
of the students’ responses to the vari- 
ous items. 


Selecting Test Situations 

The next step in test construction 
is the selection of the test forms, or 
test situations. It must be remem- 
bered that the final test of a student’s 
competence in retailing as in any 
other field of business in his  suc- 
cess on the actual job. Classroom 
testing is resorted to only because of 
the difficulty of simulating actual job 
situations. The question of what 
type of test situation to use can be 
answered by deciding upon the ways 
in which students can reveal their 
knowledge of the objectives being 
measured. 

As an illustration, assume that an 
instructor wishes to construct test 
situations to measure knowledge of 
merchandising terminology, and that 
a term typical of those to be tested 
is open-to-buy. If it is desired to 
test the student’s recognition of the 
term correctly defined, a true—false 
item could be used, or a multiple- 
choice item in this general form: 

1. The amount of money available for 
making purchases in a department 
for a given period is known as 

A. stock on hand 

B. open-to-buy 

C. planned purchases 

D. commitments at retail 

4 


On the other hand, the student may 
be expected to be able to define the 
term rather than merely to identify 
the term which a given statement 
defines. The simplest test situation 
is that of listing the terms and hav- 
ing the students write out their defi- 
nitions. Another type of situation 
which is more objective is again the 
multiple-choice exercise: 

2. Open-to-buy is 

A. the dollar amount of a buyer’s or- 

ders that have not yet been filled. 

B. the dollar amount of merchan- 

dise available for sale to customers 

as of a given time. 

C. the dollar amount of merchandise 

that can be purchased during the re- 

mainder of a_ period. 

D. the dollar amount of merchandise 

that must be purchased to fill in the 

out-of-stock items in a department. 

It can be seen that this second mul- 
tiple-choice item requires selection of 
the correct definition from among 
several presumably plausible defini- 
tions. This calls for a finer degree 
of discrimination than is needed in 
the first illustration. 

A yariation on the multiple-choice 
exercise which is useful for meas- 
uring knowledge of definitions or 
characteristics of terms is the match- 
ing exercise. This type of test situ- 
ation is especially useful in bringing 
out whether or not a student recog- 
nizes the differences among items 
with similar features. For example: 


Direcrions: In the blank before 
each statement, write the number of 
the term (numbered—in italics) which 
is identified : ; 

—Employed by one store or group ot 
stores and assists the store buyers in 
selecting merchandise. 

—Employed by one store or group of 
stores and makes purchases for a 
group of similar departments. 

--Not employed directly by any one 
store, but specializes in helping buy- 
ers of smaller stores in selecting mer- 
chandise. 


. central buyer 

. conumission merchant 
commisstonaire 

. market scout 

. resident buyer. 


mR WDM 


The matching exercise should not 
be used unless the terms to be tested 
do have similar features. Other- 
wise, the statements are likely to be 
recognizable without more than a 
superficial knowledge of the material. 
A variation of the matching exer- 
cise is the form illustrated below : 


Directions: In the space provided 
opposite each statement below, write 
the letter: 

A—if the statement 
central buyer. 
B—if the statement is true of the 

commission merchant. 

C—if the statement is true of the com- 
missionaire. 
D—if the statement 
market scout. 


is true of the 


is true of the 


i—if. the statement 
resident buyer. 

F—if the statement is true of none of 
these. 


is true of the 


The statements used in the above 
matching exercise and others—some 
true of one or more of these types of 
buying agents and some true of none 
of them—might be listed in this test 
situation. Then the student is called 
upon not only to decide whether or 
not each statement is true, but, at the 
same time, to recognize the category 
to which it belongs. This type of 
exercise has a wide application in 
retail testing. 

The construction of good tests in 
retailing is not a task that can be 
completed quickly. The most im- 
portant steps in the job of building 
a test will have been completed, 
however, when the objectives have 
been determined, the material to be 
tested has been collected, and the use 
of the test has been decided upon. 
The next job, that of building the in- 
dividual items in various test situa- 
tions, may require considerable time, 
but should not prove difficult when 
the groundwork has been adequately 
prepared. 


QUIZ 


This department, conducted by Dr. 
Estelle L. Popham, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business and associate professor at 
Meredith College, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, is open to questions from our readers 
on any transcription points. Dr. Popham 
will consult leading authors of typing 
manuals, style books, and _ transcription 
texts to determine the consensus on proper 
usages. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Is the typewritten dash which is com- 
posed of two hyphens with no space be- 
fore or after them the only acceptable 
form? 


2. Should spaces between words be un- 
derscored? 


3. Where should the paper bail rolls on 
the typewriter be placed? 


4. In writing on page 6, should the 
typist start page with a capital letter? 


5. When tabulating material in which the 
tabulated items are not sentences but the 
tabulation ends a sentence, what punctua- 
tion should one use at the conclusion of 
the sentence? 


Now turn to page 34 for the correct 
answers as given by the majority of au- 
thorities. More questions will appear m 
the next issue of THE JOURNAL. 
PIMP 
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War Bonds and Personal Finance 


W HAT are the considerations in 
judging whether a_ savings 
plan is good? They are: (1) Secur- 
ity, (2) Liquidity, and (3) Yield. 
Series E United States War Savings 
Bonds are not found wanting when 
measured against these points. 

Complete security of principal is 
never attainable, but War Bonds 
come closer to achieving that im- 
possible perfection than do some 
other kinds of savings. Even non- 
governmental savings are in part de- 
pendent upon the character and 
stability of government for their 
security. The right to withdraw 
funds from banks and insurance 
companies, the right to hold and use 
real or personal property, the right 
to own and operate a business enter- 
prise, all are contingent upon govern- 
ment protection through laws, courts, 
and administrative agencies. So, if 
we are going to accumulate savings, 
we have no choice about trusting our 
government, but a long record of 
toughness in surviving invasion and 
rebellion, a record of financial 
strength in spite of some questionable 
monetary and banking policies, ought 
to inspire confidence in that govern- 
ment now. The very size of the 
United States and its diversity of 
resources contribute to military and 
economic security and thus to the 
safety of Federal obligations. 

To glance at the other side of the 
picture, the historic struggle between 
debtors and creditors finds buyers 
of War Bonds on the creditor side. 
When prices rise, each dollar they 
have saved will not buy as much as it 
did previously. Thus bondholders 
lose. However, the debtor gains, 
since redemption becomes easier as 
tax revenues increase along with 
rising prices. It is well to note that 
a government can take advantage of 
control over banking and currency 
to influence price rises resulting in 
either partial or complete repudiation 
of its internal debt. But, a general 
understanding of the danger, together 
with substantial holdings of War 
Bonds by large numbers of middle 
class Americans, will tend to check 
popular agitation for repudiation. 
Having a direct financial interest in 
the government is an incentive for 
continued cooperation to insure its 
success. 

It is admitted then, that War Bond 
savings will not be in an entirely 
favorable position during the present 
period of rising prices. Although, if 
the bonds are held until maturity, by 
that time their position may possibly 
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Editor’s Note: The current war 
loan drive—the fourth drive for 
the sale of war savings bonds— 
can be used for project material 
in bookkeeping and consumer ed- 
ucation classes. In this article, 
Mr. Walter presents some of the 
basic concepts which should be 
clear in attempting to present any 
such materials. 


be improved by a fall in the price 
level. Savings account depositors and 
insurance policy holders also lose 
from rising prices. However, the 
man with small savings, for whom 
Series E War Bonds are primarily 
intended, should not plan to speculate 
on price movements. The search for 
speculative gains involves great risks, 
including the risk of fraud. In this 
dangerous region few people are ex- 
perienced enough or wise enough to 
tread safely. It also takes financial 
strength to bear the normal losses of 
speculation, which may unexpectedly 
wipe out the principal. Those who 
intend to engage in such activities 
should have first an adequate amount 
of savings placed where there will be 
maximum security. After that goal 
is reached one can afford to take 
more risk, being prepared to absorb 
either partial or total losses. 


Safety 


As purchases of Bonds 
mount, the owner need not conjure 
up any detective story visions of 
sinister bond thieves. These are reg- 
istered bonds, of no value to anyone 
but the owner. Stack them on the 
pantry shelf or drop them into a 
desk drawer. If mislaid or destroyed 
by fire, there is only the inconveni- 
ence of giving notice of loss and pre- 
senting the evidence necessary to 
secure relief. 

A form, which can be obtained 
from the Treasury Department, Divi- 
sion of Loans and Currency, Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois, 
must be filled out. Try to provide as 
much information as possible about 
the lost bond. Then wait for the red 
tape to unwind. Series, year of is- 
sue, serial number, and name and 
address of the registered owner are 
important facts to present. It is well 
to keep records of such facts for all 


bonds owned. Keep the records in 
a separate place so as not to be lost 
along with the bonds. Seriously, 
though, everybody should be careful 
to avoid loss of their bonds. Gov- 
ernment agencies have more than 
enough work to do. 
Liquidity 

War Bonds are redeemable, at the 
option of the owner, at any time after 
sixty days from the first day of the 
month in which issued. This meets 
very well the usual needs for liquid- 
ity of savings. Of course, the most 
recently purchased bond will not be 
of any use in an emergency arising 
within the sixty-day period, but the 
plan of periodical purchases advo- 
cated by the Treasury Department 
provides for this by making available 
the savings of an earlier period. A 
reasonable time must always be 
allowed for payment. The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York reports 
that it usually completes the trans- 
action in seven days. Application 
for redemption may be made at any 
post office or bank. The necessary 
form to be filled out appears on the 
back of each bond. The registered 
owner must sign the request for pay- 
ment in the presence of the proper 
official who will then certify it. Offi- 
cers of stores and other organizations 
which are qualified issuing agents, 
as well as certain other persons, are 
also authorized to certify applica- 
tions. After certification the bond 
must be surrendered either to the 
Treasurer of the United States, 
Washington, D. C., or to any Federal 
Reserve Bank. A check is mailed to 
the owner. 

Conversion of some other forms of 
savings into cash may involve greater 
delay or possibly loss of principal. 
Forced sales of real estate are 
notoriously wasteful, especially when 
mortgages are foreclosed.Life insur- 
ance loans could be obtained only 
with great difficulty if at all during 
the trying times of the early thirties. 
Savings deposits in banks are sub- 
ject to waiting periods. When bank 
credit is tightened up during a future 
depression, War Bonds may be bet- 
ter appreciated by millions of Ameri- 
cans who bought them for purely 
patriotic reasons, 


Interest Yield 


Interest on the bonds is com- 
pounded semiannually. Depending 
upon when the owner exercises his 
option to redeem a bond, the interest 
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yield increases from nothing for a 
one-year loan, according to a pro- 
gressive scale, to a 2.9 per cent per 
annum on a ten-year maturity basis. 
While patriotism is not on the 
auction block, the return is good, 
considering relative safety of prin- 
cipal as w ell as the matter of liquid- 
ity. It is an investors’ maxim that 
greater risks accompany higher re- 
turns. A comparison with savings 
bank deposits shows S requirements of 
the Federal Reserve System and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance _Corpora- 
tion of a 2% per cent maximum for 
their member banks. By clearing 
house agreement upper limits have 
been set at from 1 to 2 per cent in 
many cities. 


Taxes 


Even though United States Sav- 
ings Bonds issued since March 1, 
1941 are subject to Federal Income 
Taxes, a relatively favorable tax 
situation still exists for buyers of 
War Bonds, A Treasury Department 
announcement states: 

The bonds shall be subject to estate, 
inheritance, gift, or other excise taxes, 
whether Federal or State, but shall be 
exempt from all taxation now or. here- 
after imposed on the principal or in- 
terest thereof by any State, or any of 
the possessions of the United States, 
or by any local taxing authority. 

Nearly all individuals file their in- 
come tax returns on the cash basis. 
Under these circumstances income 
on War Bonds need not be counted 
until the year when the bonds are re- 
deemed. If that time of redemption 
is the maturity date, bondholders 
may possibly benefit from consider- 
able reductions in income tax rates 
before the end of the ten-year period. 
Few of us expect the war to last that 
long. On the other hand, interest on 
savings bank deposits must be re- 
ported as a constructive receipt in 
the year when it is credited, that is, 
during the present period of high 
taxes. 

Don’t buy War Bonds intending to 
redeem them the moment the war 
ends. There is more of a threat of 
runaway prices immediately after the 
war because of renewed buying of 
civilian goods which were previously 
out of production. It may take a year 
or more in some industries to catch 
up with the backlog of demand. That 
will be a danger period, not danger 
of foreign enemies so much as dan- 
ger of domestic upheaval. When that 
time comes it will help to remember 
that War Bonds are worth keeping 
and are to be cherished even in peace 
time. So, in the spirit of the times, 
save by buying War Bonds, and— 
hold on to them. 
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PROFESSOR HAMDEN L. FORKNER TO DIRECT YOUTH EDUCATION PROJECT 
IN CURRICULUM STUDY 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
is undertaking a comprehensive project of 
redesigning the curriculum of American 
education in an attempt to bring about a 
more realistic type of education for chil- 
dren and youth. Professor Hamden L. 
Forkner, head of the Department of Busi- 
ness and Vocational Education of Teach- 
ers College, has been selected as director 
of the Youth Education part of the study. 

The study has two major divisions—child 
education and youth education. The work 
of each of these committees will be based 
on three basic studies now being under- 
taken as a total part of the study. Pro- 
fessor George Counts is directing the work 
of a committee on the social implications 
of the curriculum. This committee is at- 
tempting to set the pattern for American 
education in terms of the kind of society 
which American youth will enter.  Pro- 
fessor Arthur T. Jersild is directing a 
committee which is making a study of 
what is known about child development and 
maturity levels of learning in order to 
advise the childhood and youth education 
committees as to the most effective times 
for introducing skill subjects, the optimum 
learning periods, and other related factors. 
Professor Irving Lorge is directing a com- 
mittee on evaluation which will give the 
childhood and youth committees aid and 
direction on problems of determining what 
should be retained in our present curricu- 
lum and to assist these committees in 


evaluation practices and procedures. 

Professor Florence Stratemever will di- 
rect the childhood education study which 
will concern itself with the curriculum 
which is best adapted to deal with educa- 
tional problems of children. 


The Youth Education study will concern 
itself not only with present practices but 
will seek out those instances in which: out- 
standing developments are occurring and 
will make special studies of these to de- 
termine whether or not they are applicable 
to a wider range of American education, 
The committee will also deal with the prob- 
lem of formulation of a curriculum for 
all youth from the time they leave the ele- 
mentary school until they are ready to be 
absorbed into the economic and social life 
of the community. This means a curricu- 
lum for post-high school youth whose 
plans do not lead them to the usual college 
or professional training programs. 


The Youth Education Committee will 
concern itself with all groups in our so- 
ciety who have a concern for youth. On 
November 16 and 17 members of the 
American Youth Commission met witli the 
research committees to discuss youth edu- 
cation in terms of their experience over 
the last eight years in dealing with youth 
problems. Other national groups will be 
brought together to work with the youth 
committee as well as other phases of the 
study. 


TEACHING LATIN AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE 


The following report on the teaching 
of Latin American Correspondence, by 
the Educational Committee of the Amer- 
ican Business Writing Association, ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the ABI’A 
Bulletin, official magazine of this group: 

For students specializing in Latin Amer- 
ican Correspondence, a triple preparation 
is necessary. First, they must learn the 
language—or languages. Second, they 
must study the business organization and 
methods of the various countries. Third, 
they must absorb as much psychology of 
the Latin American businessman as pos- 
sible. 

Much failure in Latin American busi- 
ness relations can be traced to our lack 
of study and of adaptation to another cul- 
ture. We write to businessmen in those 
countries as to our own people, although 
their psychology is vastly different. 

Believing that many of our readers 
might be interested in this subject of Latin 
American Correspondence, either through 
choice or necessity, we wrote the T’an 
American Union, Division of Intellectual 
Cooperation, for suggestions. As a result 
of that very helpful correspondence, we 
offer the following study list: 


GENERAL 


The All-American 
New York, 1940. 


Front. 
344 p. 


New 


Duncan: 
Doran. 


Aikman, 
Ly, 
$3.00. 


Bele, .: Pan Houghton, Mifflin. 

Behrendt, R. 
America. 
Albuquerque, 1941. 
papers, No. 1) 

Cooper, 


Nattonalism in Latin 
U Elia of New Mexico Press. 
22 p. (Inter-American short 


Latin American Men and Markets. 


Ginn & Co. New York, 1927. 466 p._ $3.00. 

Green, P. L.: Our Latin American Neighbors. 
Hastings House. New York, 1941. 182 p. 
? 


Latin American Trade; How to Get 


Henius, F.: 
Harper & Bro. New York, 1941. 


and Hold It. 
143 p. $2.00 

Herring, H.: Good Neighbors; Ae, Brazil, 
Chile and 17 Other Countries. Yale University 
Press. New Haven, Conn., 1941. 381 p. $3.00. 

Inman, Samuel G.: Latin America, Its Place in 
World Life. Harcourt, Brace. New York, 1943. 
2nd ed. 462 p. $3.75 


Institute of Latin American Studies. Ist session, 
University of Michigan, 1940: Economic Rela- 
tions with Latin — Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, 1940. 75 p. $1.0 


Laves, W. (ed.): Solidarity. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1941. 
227 p. $1.50. 


Look at Latin America.  For- 


Rausehenbush, 
eign Policy Assn. New York, 1940. 64 p., 


pa., $0.25. (Headline books, No. 27). 
Schurz, W. L.: Latin America; a Descriptive 
ye Dutton & Co. New York, 1941. 378 
p. $3 


The South American Handbook; 1941 (18th An- 
nual edition). London, Trade ‘and Travel Publi- 


cations, Ltd., 1941. 677 p. 
COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
Commercial Correspondence in Spanish. Pitman, 
New York. 267 p. 
Commercial Spanish. By Carlos McHale. Heath, 


New York. 322 p. 
Manual de Coprespondencia 


Macmillan, N. 
Business Spanish. Alvord. Appleton- 
By Max A. 


By Fuentes y Flias. 


Century, N. 

Correspondencia ‘Comercial al Dia. 
Luria. Silver Burdett, 1941. $1.80. 

Espanol Practico Comercial. By & 
Aran. Longmans, Green & Co. <a 

Spanish Commercial Correspondence. ‘py ‘Whittem, 
Andrade & Rivera. Heath & Co. 280 p. $1.72. 


TECHNICAL, COMMERCIAL DICTIONARIES 


Nuevo Diccionarto Tecnico-Comercial. Por Dr. 
Antonio P. Guerrero. Spanish-English, English- 
Spanish. Editorial Tecnica Unida, 235 King 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1942. $10. 

Spanish-English Commercial Vocabulary. By Car- 
los McHale. Ia Prensa, 245 Canal Street, New 
York City. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


Handbook of Spanish Invoicing—Insurance, Book- 
keeping, Legal and Technical Terms. Peter 
Reilly Co., 133 North 13th Street, Philadelphia. 

Spanish American at Work; a collection of articles 
on commercial and industrial phases of Spanish 
American life. By Holmes and Arratia. Pren 
tice-Hall, 1936. 

Technical and Industrial Spanish. 
Hershey. Heath, New York. 


SHORTHAND 


Pitman: Taquigrafta Espanola. $1.40. 

Pitman: Spanish Short-Hand Dictionary. $2. 
iregg: Taquigrafia Gregg. $1.50. 

Gregg: Diccionario de la Taquigrafia Gregg. 3}. 
(Above-mentioned books on sale at La Prensa 
Publishing Association, 245 Canal Street, New 
York City). 


By Alonso ind 
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/TIL recently, one of the major 
‘ps problems faced by an expanding 
American Army has been the acqui- 
sition and proper assignment of 
young men who qualified as stenog- 
raphers and to a lesser degree as 
derks and typists. However, as the 
amy slowly reaches its maximum 
grength and the demand for trained 
derical personnel is somewhat less- 
ened, it now appears that commercial 
wachers, while continuing the teach- 
ing of military and naval clerical and 
correspondence procedures, might 
well begin to emphasize the teaching 
of many business principles which 
will prove helpful to the selectee. 


reaching their eighteenth birthday, 
are lacking in the worldly experiences 
of adults. Many, upon induction in- 
to the armed forces, will be away 
irom home for the first time and will 
be required to make decisions for 
themselves without the advice and 
counsel of parents or relatives. _ Ob- 
viously then, a knowledge of business 
principles will ease the individual’s 
adjustment to military life and per- 
mit a more rapid assumption of new 
duties. 

Since August 19, 1942, when the 
War Manpower Commission an- 
nounced that “all able-bodied male 
students are destined for the armed 
iorces,” the future of the youth of 
America became in many ways a 
responsibility of the Army and Navy 


Business Principles 
Large numbers of young men in 
wiform have during 1943 been re- 
turned to the colleges and universities 
of America to pursue specialized 
training in physics, chemistry, math- 


ematics, navigation, medicine, and 
languages. Yet, the armed services 


have adopted no courses of a busi- 
ness nature except courses in secre- 
larial sciences. Consequently the re- 
sponsibility of teaching business 
principles which will be of value to 
young men entering the servige re- 
inains largely a responsibility of the 
high schools and private business 
schools. 


The teaching of business principles 
for young men entering the armed 


forces may center about the teaching 
of money and the importance of sav- 
ing it, insurance, bonds, bank ac- 


counts, the Servicemen’s Dependent’s 
\llowance Act, and the Soldiers and 
Sailors Relief Act, the postal system 


of the United States, and foreign 
moneys, 
JANUARY, 1944 


Pre-Induction 


The majority of young men, upow 


Business 


by John R. Craf 


Stanford University 
Stanford University, California 


“The responsibility of teaching 
business principles which will be 
of value to young men entering 
the service remains largely a re- 
sponsibility of the high schools 
and private business schools.” 


Savings 
The saving of money cannot be 
overemphasized. During the past 


few months, the citizens of this nation 
have demanded that Congress enact 
legislation containing financial pro- 
visions for discharged members of 
the armed forces. This demand has 
originated largely from the fact that 
many partially disabled men;who have 
been discharged have been dependent 
upon public or private charities or 
relatives while finding employment. 
The saving of only a few dollars 
each month would have provided the 
necessary funds for such an emer- 
gency had the serviceman put aside a 
portion of his salary regularly. 

At the conclusion of World War 
I, the honorably discharged veterans 
received only a small mustering-out 
pay and while machinery is being set 
in motion to more adequately provide 
for veterans of World War II, the 
emphasis of the importance of regu- 
lar savings will have a permanent and 
lasting value. 


Insurance and Allotments 

The subject of National Service 
Life Insurance, as well as the prin- 
ciples of the Servicemen’s Depend- 
ent’s Allowance Act, and the Sol- 
diers and Sailors Relief Act may be 
taught in business classes for it is the 
duty of our schools to prepare its 
students for citizenship. As the right 
to live in this country now involves 
the necessity and requirement that 
citizens fight to preserve our democ- 
racy, our schools must assist in the 
tasks of preparing pupils for the 
serious business of war. 

Considerable material bearing on 
the three acts referred to is obtain- 
able through the Superintendent of 
Government Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and through the Veterans’ 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

While the Army now conducts ori- 
entation periods for newly inducted 
men, little time is devoted to the ex- 
planation of matters of business. The 
selectee will find upon reporting for 


Orientation 


duty at a designated reception center 
that he will be asked if he desires to 
subscribe to National Service Life 
insurance. As a soldier’s pay in 
terms of cash is not large, the newly 
inducted soldier may decline if he is 
not acquainted with the provisions of 
the act. Many soldiers not under- 
standing that there are several types 
of insurance which may vary in cost, 
decline to take out insurance because 
they feel that the premium deduction 
will cut too heavily into their pay 
or in case of death the beneficiary is 
not paid in a lump sum. 


War Savings Bonds 

The subject of war bonds should 
receive extensive treatment for the 
systematic purchase of United States 
Savings Bonds out of current earn- 
ings is worth while. These bonds, 
if held for ten years, yield 2.9 per 
cent on the investment or return $4 
for every $3 invested. The rate of 
return is considerably more than the 
current interest rates paid by savings 
banks. If money is set aside in 
bonds, the soldier is less tempted to 
spend it for non-essentials and not 
only does the American Government 
receive the use of the money but 
every dollar invested in bonds re- 
duces the possibility of price rises in 
consumer goods. 

Savings accounts and checking 
accounts, joint bank accounts, deposit 
and withdrawal slips, and endorse- 
ments properly explained will be of 
benefit to men entering the service. 
Military posts are often situated at 
a considerable distance from centers 
of population which contain suitable 
banking facilities, and soldiers fre- 
quently must bank by mail. In this 
connection, the teacher might digress 
from the subject to explain the use 
of registered mail and insured mail 
and the use of money orders. 


Foreign Moneys 
As many high school students, the 
future soldiers of America, will serve 
in foreign lands, a discussion of for- 
eign moneys will prove both interest- 


ing and beneficial to pupils. As the 
European war progresses, more and 


more American troops will be serv- 
ing in England, Italy, France, and 
other countries. Knowledge of the 
use of the pound, shilling, franc, and 
lira may eliminate many pitfalls for 
the soldier arriving for the first time 
in a foreign country. The study of 
foreign moneys will prove beneficial 
if young men who study them never 
(Concluded on page 22) 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL B 


FUTURE BUSINESS LEADERS OF AMERICA IN ACTION! 


Already many of the high school youth 
in the United States have organized into 
chapters of the Future Business Leaders 
of America and are in action on the Home 
Front. These boys and girls have been 
active in volunteer work valuable to the 
war effort. The students have helped with 
rationing, done clerical work in Red Cross 
offices, helped collect scrap and compiled 
interesting figures by surveys of the job 
situation at present and for the future. 

The teen-age generation has accepted the 
challenge of the national emergency with 
enthusiasm and cooperation, and with the 
help and guidance of their teacher-spon- 
sors, these students have contributed much 
toward the business world of tomorrow 
and have brought the curriculum of the 
school and the practical experience of the 
business office much closer together. In 
addition to aid at the home front, these 
students are gaining information and prac- 
tice that will influence their entire future. 

Considering that this is a comparatively 
new organization the progress made is 
highly significant. Dr. Hamden L. Fork- 
ner, as president of the National Council 
for Business Education, took the lead in 
promoting the organization. In 1938 he 
suggested an organization similar to that 
of the Future Farmers of America be set 
up. This type of organization, he pointed 
out, would embrace in the neighborhood of 
1,500,000 young people studying business 
subjects, and a national organization would 
be a very effective means of bringing the 
interests of these young people together to 
deal with national problems of community 
improvement, vocational preparation, and 
better relationships with local and national 
business groups interested in the welfare 
of youth. 

At the fall meeting of the National 
Council for Business Education in 1940, 
Dr. Forkner proposed that the National 
Council take the leadership in sponsoring 
such a movement. The National Council 
decided that if the plan was to be suc- 
cessful, in addition to the almost fifty 
prominent teacher organizations through- 
out the country in close contact with busi- 
ness education, the aid of the state uni- 
versities should also be enlisted. Thus far 
twenty-one state universities and teacher- 
training institutions have indicated their 
eagerness to participate in this project of 
organizing the commercial clubs of their 
states into a state and national organization. 

It was decided to call the organization 
The Future Business Leaders of America, 
and each school which so desired could set 
up a local chapter which, in turn, would 
be a part of the state organization and 


*these state organizations would then form 


a national organization which would for 
the time being be sponsored by the Na- 
tional Council. 

“The School of Tomorrow” will be a 
place where young people learn to live 
together on a social and economic basis 
which makes for a better community, a 
better state, and a better nation. But these 
young people will not learn to do these 
things without actual practice. Theory of 
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such practice without actual participation 
can be compared to teaching the history 
and process of typing without a typewriter. 
The student should and must be given an 
opportunity while in school to adjust to 
community and national life. That oppor- 
tunity must be more realistic than mere 
reading about how to make a better world. 
They must actually participate, and that 
participation must be student initiated and 
student executed. 

The programs of the Future Business 
Leaders of America are developed around 
this theory. A program whereby the young 


Dr. Hamden L. Forkner 
Leader in Promoting F.B.L.A. 


people come into contact with their com- 
munities must be initiated and the courses 
stimulated with that idea in mind. The 
national charter provides that every chapter 
must have some project upon which it is 
working as a group before it can receive 
a local charter. All these factors tend to 
change some of the courses and previous 
concepts of education considerably. 

The chapter at Sharon High School, 
Sharon, Tennessee, points out instances of 
this close relationship of business and the 
school. During the past year in their town 
of less than 1,000 inhabitants the second- 
year commercial students were workers in 
the hometown businesses for a specific time 
for experience. This work included gen- 
eral office practice and sales work. The 
local businessmen cooperated whole-heart- 
edly and assisted in various ways. Periodic 
reports were sent to the club sponsor with 
frank criticisms of the students’ work. 
One employer who hired many of his firm’s 
stenographers stated recently that this 
training was invaluable and that graduates 
were really “able to do something” when 
they start on a new job. 

All this proves that the road to success 
is rapidly becoming crowded with future 
business leaders, and it is reassuring for 
that future that high school students have 
undertaken such responsibilities and that 
such a metamorphosis has taken place. The 
classroom itself is no longer the sole seat 
of learning, for with this new unity of 
community and school many new ideas 
have been formulated and the business of- 
fices and the community have supplied the 
students with a vast amount of practical 
knowledge. 


Future Business Leader groups from the 
East Coast to the West Coast and in the 
deep South have participated in War Bond 
and Stamp campaigns. The Giles County 
High School chapter supervises the weekly 
sales of war bonds and stamps in their 
school. The Murray Training School, 
Murray, Kentucky, typed 25 handbooks to 
be used in nursing schools by the Red 
Cross. Other chapters sent members into 
the local Civilian Defense offices, Red 
Cross offices, and other charitable organi- 
zations to do odd jobs, and still others 
made scrap books for the Junior Red 
Cross, and helped with the many rationing 
jobs. 

Under the sponsorship of Dr. Gertrude 
Forrester, the West Bend High School, 
West Bend, Wisconsin, announces that in 
addition to earning the sixty-hour service 
pins for voluntary clerical work at the 
Office of Civilian Defense, and numerous 
other activities, each member of their 
branch has prepared a written report of an 
investigation of the occupation of interest, 
including an interview with a worker in 
that field. 

Since their organization in 1940 the 
Francis Joseph Reitz High School, Evans- 
ville, Indiana, has had an active Business 
Leaders club. They have published a 
leaflet, “So You Want A_ Job,” which 
serves as a guide to students in search of 
a job, and compiled a statistical report 
from surveys of office standards from the 
point of view of office and personnel man- 
agers and from the point of view of office 
employees. Elma High School, Elma, 
Washington, similarly put out a booklet of 
job suggestions which was distributed to 
all members of the graduating class and 
also made a survey of the trends of enroll- 
ment in the commercial department and 
proposed one to uncover the job possibili- 
ties in that community. 

The National Council issued the first 
charter in February, 1942, and thus far 
49 chapters have been formed, with thir- 
teen states represented. The plans for or- 
ganizing a chapter are simple and inexpen- 
sive. First, the club must be sponsored by 
a faculty member. Then it must. elect 
officers and decide upon a project. Only 
those students who are taking courses in 
the commercial department are eligible for 
membership. When these steps have been 
completed the group then submits its proj- 
ect together with a list of members, offi- 
cers, and the faculty sponsor to the state 
sponsoring body together with $1.00 for a 
charter. The charter fee is then sent to 
the National Council office and the charter 
is issued. The amount of dues which the 
local chapter sets is entirely in the hands 
of the chapter. No annual dues are paid 
to the National Council. 

The efforts of these young Americans 
will piay an important part in the post-war 
era which will be a critical period for the 
business world, and many of them are al- 
ready thinking about the future and for- 
mulating plans for that time. The boys 
on the war fronts will be proud to know 
that their brothers and sisters are S0 
capable and are taking such a vital inter 
est in the Home Front. 
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ACTIVITIES OF F.B.L.A. CHAPTERS 


Most of the Future Business Leaders of 
America groups report energetic programs 
for the past year. Also many indicate a 
decided advancement in interest and mem- 
bership among their organizations to date. 
Considering the many activities concerned, 
it would seem that these future leaders are 
realy to step in and take a hand in the 
construction of that future. 


The Giles County High School, Pulaski, 
Tennessee, besides their volunteer clerical 
service at the Red Cross office and their 
sales of bonds and stamps for the War 
Loan Drive, found time to sell school sup- 
plies and used the profits to purchase 
equipment for the department, and also 
presented a play to raise money for the 
Parent-Teachers Association. 

Stonewall Jackson High School, Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, reports that their 
FBLA club had a membership of 81 last 
year, the second largest organization in the 
school. Because so many of the members 
work after school, it was increasingly dif- 
ficult to get a quorum, so for this year 
they plan to meet during the homeroom 
period or at the noon hour. Members 
worked part-time in offices of the O.P.A. 
and O.C.D. besides setting up a work pool 
for the school, studying parliamentary law, 
and sponsoring competitive tests. Their 
program plans for this year set up a high 
goal. They plan a follow-up of business 
department graduates for the three previ- 
ous years that their school has been in 
existence and also desire to participate in 
the National Clerical Ability Tests. 

One industrious group from Austin High 
School, Knoxville, Tennessee, listed the 
following ten activities undertaken since 
_the formation of their chapter: (1) intro- 
duced a course in Army and Navy corre- 
spondence, (2) wrote letters to former 
classmates now in the Service, (3) pub- 
lished a school paper, “Wartime School 
and Home,” (4) volunteered for office 
practice work and record keeping for 
teachers, insurance offices, and Y.M.C.A. 
secretaries, (5) invited guest speakers to 
tell them about “Care of Typewriters” and 
“Personality,” (6) had movies on record 
keeping and typing demonstration by Tan- 
gora, (7) made field trips to business 
offices and firms, (8) volunteered as typists 
in all registrations of sugar, gas, and men 
for induction, (9) directed proper use of 
garbage from the school cafeteria, and 
(10) volunteered to do jobs for charitable 
organizations such as churches, Y.M.C.A., 
elementary schools, orphanages, and homes 
for working girls. They plan a big drive 
in sale of war bonds and stamps, and more 
volunteer work with war agencies for the 
future, besides the continuation of the pub- 
lication of “Austin High School Wartime 
School and Home.” 
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The Bacon Academy branch at Colches- 
ter, Connecticut, sends word that they plan 
an extensive study of some of the clerical 
work done in the army offices, and a study 
of parliamentary procedure this year. Al- 
ready they have interviewed people from 
their town as well as some outsiders in 
regard to what they expect from their 
secretaries. Also they had several guest 
speakers, and in starting a newspaper called 
“Commercial Comments” learned how to 
use various types of duplicating machines. 

The energetic chapter at Sharon High 
School, in addition to working part-time in 
the business offices in Sharon, Tennessee, 
prepared school bulletins, miscellaneous re- 
ports and bulletins for local churches, pre- 
sented an assembly program on “Office 
Etiquette,” demonstrated club management 
and elementary parliamentary procedure by 
active participation in club activities, en- 
tered into supervised social activities, made 
follow-up studies of graduates of the busi- 
ness department, and all qualified students 
were urged to take Civil Service Exami- 
nations or to apply for office work in war 
industries and nearby defense plants. 

Members at West Bend High School, 
West Bend, Wisconsin, announce they have 
earned service pins, two of the Gregg 
Writer Proficiency Certificates, and have 
presented two dramatic sketches portraying 
attitudes desirable to win promotion in 
business offices. They plan two social 
events with their former classmates, one a 
“Dutch Uncle” affair where former mem- 
bers are invited to come to have lunch and 
give advice like “Dutch Uncles.” 

Warren G. Harding High School, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, has a chapter 
which has received favorable recognition 
for their two projects. One, a change 
booth in the corridor, proved a very useful 
contribution, and the other, handling of 
reservations for an operetta, also shared 
the limelight of good will. 

The club at Blairsville High School, 
Blairsville, Pennsylvania, was organized in 
March and they form the nucleus of a 
promising branch of the FBLA. They 
were in full charge of the sale of defense 
stamps and bonds and also headed the va- 
rious drives put on by the local Salvage 
Committee and took care of all the pub- 
licity and clerical duties connected with 
the various end-of-the-year school activi- 
ties. 

Also organized in March was the Gauley 
Bridge High School chapter in Gauley 
Bridge, West Virginia. They revised the 
alumni file and have plans to present 
speakers, demonstrations, and dramatiza- 
tions for the current year as well as to 
keep up the file of former students now in 
the armed forces and send cards and letters 
to them. 

The group at Murray Training School, 
Murray, Kentucky, sends word that they 


publish a news letter for the boys in the 
Service each month and that all the mem- 
bers have been doing minor typing jobs for 
teachers and businessmen of Murray. This 
was done mainly for the experience, how- 
ever, but some of them received small 
wages. Among their social activities they 
listed a luncheon with a local businessman 
as guest speaker, and the organization of 
a business corporation which sold shares 
to class members which, in turn, entitled 
the holders to attend a picnic. 

From Bridgeport, Connecticut, comes 
word that the chapter at Central High 
School has been assisting the local ration- 
ing board with filing applications, perform- 
ing necessary preliminary sorting and ar- 
ranging according to city districts. They 
also typed library information for the 
Visiting Nurses’ Association, and helped in 
the annual Easter Seal campaign for the 
Crippled Children’s Association. 

The chapter from Belle Vernon High 
School, Belle Vernon, Pennsylvania, writes 
that the schedule for the past year was a 
very action-interest packed one. The mem- 
bers typed for the different teachers, took 
turns acting as the school secretary, typed 
and duplicated all rationing forms neces- 
sary, acted as guides during rationing, 
made scrap books for the Junior Red 
Cross, addressed all the cards sent out by 
the Red Cross there, cleaned and put the 
office files in order, had charge of posters, 
and invited speakers to their meetings. 

Their lecture program is especially note- 
worthy. They arranged for a member of 
the local glass factory to speak on the op- 
portunities for students in the factory, a 
local hairdresser talked to the girls about 
hair-styling and cosmetics, the director of 
the Christian Layman’s Association spoke 
about his work, the personnel director of 
Page Steel and Wire Company emphasized 
the educational background necessary for 
advancement, the principal pointed out the 
changes in education, one of the directors 
of the Red Cross told the students in what 
ways they might help, a lawyer spoke on 
service clubs, their purposes and responsi- 
bilities, and Sergeant Moses, a gunner 
who had seen service on Guadalcanal, re- 
counted many of his experiences. 

The chapter of the FBLA at Tennessee 
A. and I. College, Nashville, Tennessee, 
reports their members supervised and di- 
rected activities of the eight high school 
chapters in the state besides issuing a 
monthly news letter to more than 300 men 
and women in the Armed Forces and in 
Civil Service positions, plus their numerous 
wartime activities. 

Considering the quantity and variety of 
work which the various chapters have un- 
dertaken, we can assume a year of ac- 
complishment for the organization and 
even greater achievement records in the 
days ahead. 


See following page for list of F.B.L.A. chapters and state sponsors and for suggestions 


for organizing F.B.L.A. chapter in your school. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR ORGANIZING CHAPTER OF F.B.L.A. IN YOUR SCHOOL 


In those schools where there are now 
ene commercial clubs, these may be 
the nucleus of the Future Business Lead- 
ers of America. 

2. Form an advisory committee of men 
and women from the local community to 
work with the Future Business Leaders of 
America student group to set up projects 
which the local group can sponsor. This 
advisory committee can be built up of men 
and women in the various service clubs. 
In communities where there is a chamber 
of commerce or junior chamber of com- 
merce, these men should be asked to serve 
on the advisory committee. Women from 
stores or professional groups should also 
be included. 

3. Every student who is taking a subject 
in the commercial department is eligible 
for membership. Scholarship should not be 
the criterion, for it is often that those who 
are not outstanding students need to have 
an opportunity to participate in organized 
club activities. 

4. The other requirements in addition to 
being enrolled in a commercial subject 
should be: a good attendance record; will- 
ingness to work with others in improving 
school and community relationships; a de- 
sire for self-improvement scholastically as 


(f) A speaker’s bureau of business stu- 
dents who can appear before high school 
and elementary school assemblies, lunch- 
eon clubs, young people’s associations 
and business groups to speak on such 
topics as: 
(1) What the school is doing to make 
useful citizens. 
(2) What the responsibility of busi- 
ness firms is toward young high school 
graduates. 
(3) What the high school graduate 
ought to know about getting a job. 
(4) What the student who is entering 
high school ought to know about the 
high school. 
(5) What the parent should know 
about his school. 
(zg) The making of films which show 
the opportunities for work in the com- 
munity. 
(h) The making of films which show 
what to do and what not to do when 
anplving for a job. 
(i) Planning with local radio. stations 
for a series of broadcasts regarding the 
place of the school in training young 
people for community life. 
(j) A study to show how ovr covern- 
ment provides such services as the pub- 


well as personally ; an ambition to work in lic school, public health, recreation, 
the field of store or office occupations or protection, highways, employment serv- 
to become a proprietor of a store or office; ice, etc. 


a favorable attitude toward the school and 
its function. 
5. In each school the commercial teacher 
or head of the department, if there is one, 
should act as faculty adviser to the or- 
ganization. Emphasis should be toward 
full student management of the chapter. 
6. The club should set itself a particular 
task or job or project for the year. Sug- 
gested projects for the chapter are: 
(a) Community studies to determine job 
possibilities for students with a business 


7. The steps in organizing a chapter are: 
(a) Submit a list of charter members to 
the state-sponsoring body with a state- 
ment setting forth the name of the per- 
son in the school who is to act as spon- 
sor, the names of the student officers, the 
name of the school, and the principal of 
the school. 

(b) Submit a proposed project or proj- 
ects which the chapter is undertaking. 

(c) Submit the charter fee of $1.00 to 
the National Council President. Teachers 


background. 

(b) Studies to determine what former 
graduates of the school are doing and 
what their recommendations are for stu- 
dents now in school. 

(c) Development of community hand- 


College, Columbia University, New York 
27, New York, if there is no state spon- 
soring body. 

(d) The state-sponsoring body will for- 
ward to the national chapter its approval 


of the application. 
(e) The national chapter office will for- 
ward the charter directly to the local 
chapter. 
If there is no state-sponsoring body, the 
chapter may apply directly to the National 
Council for Business Education, c/o Ham- 
den L. Forkner, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and the charter will be sent 


hooks describing the business activities 
of the community and suggestions for 
new enterprises. 

(d) Excursions to neighboring communi- 
ties and cities to study employment op- 
portunities. 

(e) Development of standards and a de- 
scription of them so that students may 
know what business will expect of them 


as they seek employment. directly. 
STATE SPONSORS OF F.B.L.A. 
Alabama—Jacksonville State Teachers College, Jacksonville... ..... R. A. James 
Arkansas—Universitv of Arkansas, Favetteville...............,....-- Pear] E. Green 
Colorado—Colorado State College of Education, Greeley.............. A. O. Colvin 
Indiana—Ball State Teachers College, M. E. uker 
lowa—lIowa State Teachers College. Cedar O. Skar 
Kansas—Kansas State Teachers College, Pickett 
Minnesota—State Teachers College, A. FE. Schneider 
Missouri—-Northeast Missouri State ea College, Kirksville........... P. O. Selby 


New Jersey—New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton............ Lloyd H. Jacobs 
North Carolina—The Woman's College, Univ. of N. Carolina. McKee Fisk 
Ohio—Bowling Green State Universitv, Bowling Green. . G. Knepper 
Oklahoma—Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Colle: ge, Stillwater. T. an. w Holley 
Oregon—Oregon State College, Corvallis. Bertha W. Stutz 
Pennsylvania—University of Pittsburgh, D. D. Lessenberry 
Tennessee—University of Tennessee, Knoxville................0...0005- Wayne Hodges 
Texas—North Texas State Teachers College, Denton. .H. D. Shepherd 
Virginia—Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg. H. Dodd 
West Virginia—New River State College, Montgomery. Coates 
Wisconsin—State Teachers College, Whitewater........0......0...0000. Paul A. Carlson 
Wvoming—University of Wyoming, Laramie....................00005 FE. Deane Hunton 

Groups wishing to organize in states other than those above will write directly to the 
National Council for Business Education, c/o Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College. 
Columbia University, 525 West 120 Street, New York 27, New York. 
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CHAPTERS OF F.B.L.A. 


(alphabetically by city) 
School and Location 


Belle Vernon High School, Belle Ver- 


Blairsville High School, Blairsville: 
Blountville High School, Blountville 
Bluff City High School, Bluff City 
Bowling Green State University, Bowl 
Central High School, Bridgeport, Con 
Warren G. Harding High School, 


Bridgeport, Connecticut ; 
Bristol, 


Holston Valley High School, 
Tennessee 
lowa State Teachers College, Cedar 


Stonewall Jackson High — School, 
Charleston, West Virginia ........ 
Central High School, Chattanooga, 
Howard High School, 


Clarion High School, Clarion, Iowa. . 
Bradley Central High School, Cleve- 
Bacon Academy, Colchester, Conn... 
High School, Columbia, Tennessee... . 
High School, Elma, Washington..... 
Francis Joseph Reitz High School, 
Evansville, Indiana ............. 
Central High School, Fountain City, 
Tennessee 
Franklin High School, Franklin, Ohio 
Gauley Bridge High School, Gauley 
Bridge, West Virginia 
High School, Greenfield, Tennessee. . 
Robinson Business College, Jackson, 
Tennessee 
High School, 
Dobyns-Bennett High School, 
port, Tennessee 
Sullivan High School, Kingsport, Tenn. 
Austin High School, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Rule High School, Knoxville, Tenn... 
Young High School, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Proviso Township High School, May- 
wood, Illinois 
Booker T. Washington High School, 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Morristown High School, Morristown, 
Tennessee 
Murray State Teachers College, Mur- 
A. and TI. State College, Nashville, 
Pearl High School, Nashville, Tenn.. 
Central High School, Nashville, Tenn. 


Johnson City, Tennessee 
Kings- 


Isaac Litton High School, Nashville, 
Oak Hill High School, Oak Hill, 
Mary Hughes High School, Piney 
Giles County High School, Pulaski, 
Swift Memorial High School, Rogers- 
Saint Albans High School, Saint Al- 


bans, West Virginia 
High School, Sharon, 
McReynolds High School, South Pitts- 
burg, Tennessee 
Spencer High School, Spencer, Iowa. . 
Spotsylvania High School, Spotsylva- 
nia, Virginia 
West Bend High School, 
Wisconsin 
Woodburn 
Oregon 


h School, West Bend, 


High School, Woodburn, 


Charter No, 
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The Teaching 


HIs is a preliminary report of an 
being conducted with 
beginning accounting students. The 
results thus far obtained are con- 
sidered conclusive, but it is planned 
to extend the experiments to include 
anumber of additional students in an 
effort to make it more reliable. 

Psychologists have experimented 
in many fields of learning. Stroud 
told us that “Since the publication of 
Ebbinghaus’s celebrated experiments 
in 1885, learning and memory have 
been subjects of uninterrupted re- 
search.” 

For many years the theory pre- 
vailed that the proper place to learn 
bookkeeping was in the business 
office, a method usually referred to 
as the apprentice method. 
method has the disadvantages com- 
monly attributed to the apprentice 
method in teaching other subjects. 
Stroud pointed out that “it is an 
established fact that little improve- 
ment is made in a skill simply from 
exercise.” ? He reterred to the ex- 
ample of one’s continued reading of 
the daily newspapers without im- 
proving the reading ability. He also 
said 1f we wish to improve an act 
we must practice doing it better, and 
that we profit from continued prac- 
tice only in proportion as we incite 
the will to progress and to arouse 
an intention to improve. 


Similar Research 

In reviewing research projects, a 
number were located that deal with 
various aspects of learning, but only 
one was found that resembles this 
experiment. In 1934 W. H. Hart- 
ley submitted a master’s thesis to 
the State University of Iowa which 
was entitled “A Determination of the 
Number of Repetitions Necessary to 
Learn the Preparation of Certain 
Business Papers in Elementary 
Bookkeeping.” He came to the con- 
clusion, for example, that it is neces- 
sary for the bookkeeping student to 
write eleven checks before he has 
mastered the practice. Data of this 
experiment indicates that many will 
learn how to write checks in fewer 
attempts. This article is a report of 
preliminary findings in the form of 
learning curves; for it is known that 
some Jearn faster than others. 


Restrictions 
The part of the experiment which 
is reported here deals with the writ- 
"J. Stroud, Educational Psychology. New 
, York; The Macmillan Company. 1938.-p. 166. 
191, 


* Ibid, + 
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That 


of Certain Business Forms 


by Earl Clevenger 


Central State College 
Edmond, Oklahoma 


ing of checks. Most of us if asked 
about how to write a check would 
immediately be offended if it were 
suggested that our example was in- 
correctly done. 

Recently several bankers were 
asked about the value of teaching 
check-writing to classes in bookkeep- 
ing and accounting. The reply was 
invariably “yes, and to teachers as 
well as students.” These bankers said 
that more than half of the teachers 
do not write their checks correctly. 
Evidently the matter of check writ- 
ing is more important than some 
might suspect upon first thought. 


What Others Said 


Before dealing with the number 
of repetitions desirable to use certain 
business papers, it may be well to 
mention the extent to which business 
papers are used in bookkeeping and 
accounting classes. So far as is 
known, the only available studies that 
touch on this subject are subjective 
in their nature. But the sampling 
upon which these studies were based 
were sufficiently large to give reli- 
ability to the data. The South-West- 
ern Publishing Company sent out 
questionnaires to thousands of book- 
keeping teachers and in the ques- 
tionnaire sent out in the fall of 1932 
was the question, “Do you believe 
that practice sets with vouchers are 
essential in the first years?” * About 
three-fourths of the teachers who re- 
plied gave affirmative answers. Again 
when a similar questionnaire was 
sent out in 1938, the opinion was 
overwhelmingly in favor of using 
business papers, at least in some one 
set during the year. When sets in- 
clude business papers, teachers are 
faced with the problem of determin- 
ing the extent to which students shall 
be required to write business papers 
for all transactions. 

Odell-Stuart said, “The repetition 
necessary for the acquisition of a 
* W. Harmon Wilson, editor, A Survey of Needs 


and Trends in Bookkeeping. Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Company. 1932. p. 9. 


skill should be discontinued as soon 
as it ceases to be effective.’* This 
may be applied by saying that if 
students are required to fill out busi- 
ness papers for all transactions 
studied there will be needless waste 
of energy because no learning pur- 
pose is served after the student has 
mastered the use of the instruments. 
Suppose, for example, one concluded 
with Harley that the student masters 
the art of check writing with eleven 
checks; why should he be asked to 
write a hundred checks because there 
are a hundred transactions in the set 
or problem involving cash payments ? 
Therein lies an important advantage 
of classroom instruction to learn a 
course, an important difference be- 
tween a learning situation and an 
actual business situation. In_busi- 
ness the writing of actual additional 
checks would serve a useful purpose, 
but the learning situation is different. 

In the learning situation the num- 
ber of times a type of transaction is 
used may well be based upon how 
many repetitions are required for the 
students to learn how to handle the 
particular type and not upon the rela- 
tive number or times it occurs in 
relation to other transactions in the 
business office as would be the case 
under the apprentice situation. 

The use of a large number of busi- 
ness papers in the teaching of book- 
keeping is largely an aftermath of 
the old apprentice method of learn- 
ing. Ruch has pointed out that “A 
behavior sequence terminates with the 
attainment of an object capable of 
satisfying the drive.’*® Thus, the 
student loses interest in further ex- 
ercises in check writing after he has 
mastered the art. Stroud said that 
“the place in the learning curve 
where no further improvement is 
known is the ‘Psychological Limit’.” ® 
When a student reaches this psycho- 
logical limit, further exercise be- 
comes mere busy work. 


Collecting Data 

Data for the experiment were col- 
lected in the following way: In con- 
nection with problem work used in 
regular classes on a college campus, 
students were asked to write certain 
business papers. After each form 
was written it was submitted to the 
teacher for inspection and the stu- 
dent’s card was marked to indicate if 
* William R. Odell and Esta Ross Stuart, Prin- 

ciples and Techniques for Directing the Learning 

of Typewriting. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 

pany. 1935. p. 22. 
5 Floyd Ruch, Psychology and .Life, new edition. 


Chicago. Scott-Foresman. 1941. 
® Stroud, op. cit. p. 147 
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his attempt was correct. When data 
from these score cards were com- 
piled there were interesting facts 
about the number of efforts required. 
It was, therefore, possible to carry 
on this experiment in a natural learn- 
ing situation without interfering with 
the learning procedures of members 
of the class. 


The Results 


This is a preliminary report and 
the experiment has not been com- 
pleted. There are about sixty stu- 
dents enrolled in the coursework in- 
cluded in the data of the next few 


lines. Similar data have been col- 
lected for classes during several 


semesters with results like those here 
reported. Only one of this group of 
sixty wrote the first check correctly, 
or less than 2 per cent of the num- 
ber attempting it. With the second 
check there were six more correct 
ones, or an additional ten per cent 
that were correct. With the third 
attempt, an additional seven, or 
about eleven per cent had correct 
checks. With a fourth check there 
were an additional five checks cor- 
rect. Thus with the fourth attempt 
only about a third of the class had 
correct checks. With the fifth at- 
tempt about sixty per cent of the 
group had the check correctly written. 

Following the fifth attempt a test 
was given which included the writing 
of a check. In each of the first five 
efforts the student had the oppor- 
tunity to refer to a model and in- 
structions in the text and after each 
effort, received the criticism of his 
instructor as to the success of his 
effort. On the test, which was the 
sixth effort at check writing in con- 
nection with the course, about half 
the members of the classes wrote the 
check correctly. 

This was an indication that six 
trials were not enough for all to learn 
the skill involved in writing a check. 
Those who did not succeed on the 
test and at least one other check 
were asked to write additional checks 
as transactions of the problem being 
solved involved the recording of pav- 
ments of cash. It was necessary for 
some students to make as many as 
ten efforts before succeeding in pre- 
paring a check correctly. This indi- 
cates that bookkeeping — students 
should have business papers that in- 
clude the writing of about twelve 
checks. It is desirable to distribute 
these writings through the set rather 
than have all grouped together. 

Data were collected in a similar 
manner for several other types of 
business papers. The report on 
check writing is apparently sufficient 
to establish that there is a definite 
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need for the teaching of how to 
prepare papers. The bookkeeper or- 
dinarily does more than merely re- 
cord transactions. This being the 
case, the work of the bookkeeping 
course should not be confined to such 
recording but should include other 
relative activities as well. 


Summary 


The experiment has certain defi- 
nite values. It tends to substantiate 
the statement that there is need for 
business papers in connection with 
the teaching of the recording of busi- 
ness transactions. It suggests a broad 
field for experimentation. For ex- 
ample—how many copies of each of 
several types of business papers 
should each student be expected to 
write? How many entries should be 
made in a particular type of jour- 
nal? In actual business practice 
there are thousands of transactions 


involving sales and few transiictions 
involving certain other types of ep. 
tries. Shall we include a thousand 
transactions involving sales simply 
in order to include a single trang. 
action of the difficult type? Therein 
lies one of the shortcomings of the 
apprentice method of learning. What 
a field for experimentation ! 

Data gathered by others are cited 
to show a recognition of the need for 
teaching the making and use of busi- 
ness papers. This article deals pri. 
marily with the extent to which such 
papers should be prepared as parts of 
assignments. The use that is here 
recommended is adequate to teach 
their use and yet the number is suf- 
ficiently limited to conserve class 
time as well as paper. During the 
present emergency the conservation 
of paper alone is justification for 
limiting the number of _ business 
papers used in a course. 


PRE-INDUCTION BUSINESS ORIENTATION 
(Continued from page 17) 


serve Overseas or, for that matter, 
enter the Army, for the money system 
of any country is the backbone of 
its economy, and a knowledge of it 
will lead to an interest in other 
aspects of its economy. The cumu- 
lative effect of such study may cur- 
rently appear to be minor, yet in the 
end may prove advantageous to the 
nation ; for the time is past when the 
inhabitants and citizens of any one 
nation may completely ignore the 
economy and industrial and financial 
structures of other countries. It is 
only by mutual understanding that a 
firm foundation for cooperation and 
trust can be erected. 

The importance of pre-induction 


business orientation can best be sum- 
marized by quoting from an address 
before the Institute of Education by 
Lieutenant General Brehon B. Som- 
ervell, Commanding General of the 
Army Service Forces, who said: “It 
is the job of the schools and col- 
leges of America to provide the 
opportunity for every youth to equip 
himself for a place in winning the 
war, ... The schools and colleges of 
America must become pre-induction 
training centers for our armed forces. 
... There must be an all-out effort 
on the education front. Let us be 
realistic. Every able-bodied boy is 
destined at the appointed age for the 
armed services.” 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


—_> 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this fe- 
spect—‘“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 

For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their 
questions, THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of 
interest to all. Here is one of the queries we’ve received and on the very last page i 
the book you'll find the answer to this question. 


Is there a “human interest” story 
that can give background to the 
| teaching of the use of V-mail? 
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at 1S here Beducation. Business teachers are concerned with the educational aspects of 
to teach Ihe same compulsions that caused these films to be produced, namely, the 
yg suf: Fecarcity of adequate office workers to handle the enormously increased war 
sei class Bioad. Use of these films may help to speed the training of potential office 
uring the Bvorkers now studying in our high schools and colleges. By arrangement 
servation f vith the Office of Education it is possible for schools to purchase prints 
one! for of these films from Castle Films, Inc., Radio City, New York City. If pur- 
usIness H chased, these films may not be cut or edited in any way nor may they be 
shown at meetings where admission is charged. All the films are 16 mm. 
TION sound motion pictures. Following the complete list of films, each film will 
be summarized in detail. 
t be sum- No. of Reels 
cation by Basic Typing—Machine Operation ................ | 
B. Son- Advanced Typing—Duplicating and Manuscript ..... 
il of the Advanced Typing—Shortcuts 3 
said: “It Machine Transcription—Machine Operation ....... 1 
and col- Machine Transcription—Transcription Techniques .. 2 
to equip Maintenance of Office Machines ..............4.. 3 
ning the 
lleges of Basic Typing Methods and Basic Typing Machine Operation 
nduction 16 mm. Sound, Six Reels 
d forces. 
4 mo ® Grade Placement: Beginning lessons in Typewriting 1 
boy is 
| Summary 


The opening scenes, made through 
the courtesy of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution portray early models of the 
typewriter: Sholes, Hammond, 
Smith, Bleichendorfer, and Corona 
and lead up to present models. 
Special typewriters such as the wide 
carriage typewriter, the fanfold ma- 
chine, the automatic form writer, 
the accounting machine typewriter, 
the justifying typewriter and the 
proportional spacing machine are 
shown briefly. The purpose of the 


this t¢ Hfilm is stated to be the teaching of 

the technique basic to superior typ- 
to ther Bing. This is to be done by watching 
‘ects of f and analyzing the skill of an expert, 
page in Lenore Fenton. From this 


point on Miss Fenton demonstrates 
and orally explains as she demon- 
strates. All of the common makes 
of typewriters in current use are 
shown. The proper type of chair 
and desk for proper posture are 
shown together with proper arm and 
tlbow position. “The real secret of 
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This Department Conducted by Lt. Clifford Ettinger, USNR 


The Navy has produced several films for its civilian training program for 


These films cover fields of teaching included in business 


motion is to use as little as possible. 
Do the necessary motions well; elim- 
inate the unnecessary motions. With 
the forearms and backs of hands 
parallel to the slant of the keyboard, 
tvping motions are confined to the 
fingers.” Wrong motions are shown 
and then Miss Fenton runs through 
some dazzling finger exercises which 
most students will want to duplicate. 

The home row, 4-S-D-F and 
Semicolon-L-K-J is demonstrated. 
“All vour finger motions are learned 
in their relation to the guide keys on 
the home row. Your stroke should 
be definite, light, quick and even. Hit 
the center of the keys. At the start, 
hit each key just as fast as you will 
when you are a good typist, but have 
long, even pauses between strokes. 
There should be spare time between 
strokes. Later, the spare time is cut 
down, more strokes are made per 
minute. Finally, there is no more 
spare time between strokes and the 
person is typing as fast as he or she 


can.” Evenly typed copy is next 
discussed in connection with a dem- 
onstration of the Electromatic. The 
use of the shift key is demonstrated. 
The back spacer, tabulator stop set- 
ting, the carriage return lever, paper 
insertion, insertion of carbons, paper 
release lever, carriage release lever 
and other similar matters are dem- 
onstrated on several different ma- 
chines. Miss Fenton then delivers a 
brief lecture: ‘When you know the 
basic techniques, the important thing 
is intelligent and purposeful practice, 
practice and more practice.” 


Miss Fenton types at speeds vary- 
ing from 20 to 180 words a minute. 
“Typing speeds of over 100 words a 
minute are relatively useless. If 
you develop a comfortable cruising 
rate of sixty to eighty words a min- 
ute you will have a most comfortable 
working speed. This will produce 
eighty manuscript pages a day.” 


“This device called the Typepacer, 
is run by a motor and can be set to 
fixed typing rates.” 


Removal and replacement of the 
platen, the use of the carriage scale, 
the printing or impression indicator, 
the alignment scale, the type guide, 
the line space adjusting lever, the line 
space disengaging lever, the platen 
spring release, the margin controls, 
the margin release, the marginal 
stops, the ribbon control, and the 
touch control are also demonstrated. 


SLIDE FILMS FOR 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Five different sets of sound slidefilms for 
distributive education are listed as avail- 
able to schools in the catalog recently 
issued by The Jam Handy Organization, 
2900 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, 
Michigan. They are as follows: 

1. “Getting Them Talking” — discussing 
prospective buyers’ needs; asking leading 
questions; finding their interests (66 pic- 
tures—60 frames). 

2. “Being Agreeable’—being helpful and 
pleasant; suggesting, instead of telling; 
selling at the right place; demonstrating, 
insetad of arguing; being sportsmanlike 
about competition (97 pictures—80 frames). 
3. “Getting Together”—welcoming all ob- 
jections; finding the real objection; an- 
swering with a “Yes, but” (92 pictures— 
69 frames). 

4. “Keeping Your Neck  In’—showing 
them what they ask for; making sugges- 
tions tactfully; handling competition with 
care; avoiding being too positive (72 pic- 
tures—69 frames). 

5. “Telling the Whole Story”—making the 
best use of time; “bridging” from one 
point to another; helping them buy what's 
best for them; shutting out competition ; 
building up the purchase (65 pictures—70 
frames). 
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RENEW-POINTS 
1555 1554 2556 


Scarcer than 
Aen “Seeth 


Due to the war, Esterbrook 
Gregg-Approved Fountain 
Pens just can’t be had ! 


So, if you have an Esterbrook 
—make it last. Ask your deal- 
er for our free folder ‘How to 
Make Your Fountain Pen Last 
Longer” — or write us. 
Some Kenew- Pointe 
A few No. 1555 (Gregge- 
Approved) Renew-Points are 
available at dealers as replace- 
ments or service parts. Other 
Renew-Points suitable for 
shorthand are Nos. 1554 
and 2556. 


THE USTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Camden, New Jersey 


The Student’s Typing Tests, sponsored 
for the second year by the National Coun- 
cil for Business Education, are available 
for distribution to schools. These tests 
were formerly sponsored by the *Type- 
writer Educational Research Bureau— 
Remington Rand, Inc., Royal Typewriter 
Company, L. C. Smith & Corona Type- 
writers, Inc., and Underwood Elliott Fish- 
er Company—but since the companies 
which subscribed the cost of this service 
have converted their entire facilities to 
war production, they are unable to con- 
tinue rendering this service. 


Gregg Teachers 
Summer Session 
July 3 to August 11 


Methods courses in secretarial and account- 
ing subjects. Also skill development in 
shorthand and typewriting. Outstanding 
faculty. During the last two summers, 
Teachers attended from every state in the 
Union and Canada. 


Write today for Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


President, John Robert Gregg, $. C. D. 
Director, Paul M. Pair, M. A. 
6 N. Michigan Ave. 


STUDENT’S TYPING TESTS 


To enable teachers to compare their 1 
sults with those of others, a table of no 
for each test is being published in Ty 
JourNaL for the month in which the 
is to be given. These norms are based, 
the test scores of 500 second year typi 
students in the third and fourth years ( 
high school. All classes meet five perio 
per week and the length of the perig 
ranges from 45 to 55 minutes. Norms { 
all second year groups have been combing 
since there is no significant difference } 
tween scores of each group. 

Requests for information and commen 
on any phase of this testing progra 
should be addressed to the National Cou, 
cil for Business Education, 1700 Prairy 
Avenue, Chicago. 


TABULATION TEST 


Volume X, Number 4 January, 19 


Words per Minute 


Chicago, Iii. 


Percentiles 

100 70 
99 63 
98 59 
95 34 
90 50 
80 45 
70 42 
60 39 
50 36 
40 33 
30 30 
20 27 
10 22 
5 18 

2 13 

1 9 


On November 23, 1942, we inserted the following advertise- 


THE CRACK 


ment in the newspapers. The thoughts expressed in it are even 
more important today than they were when first published. 


MONEY 


Make it speak the only language 
the Axis understands: 


THE RUMBLE OF TANKS 
THE ZOOMING OF PLANES 


THE ROAR OF CANNON 
THE BURSTING OF BOMBS 


BUY WAR BONDS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


OF RIFLES 
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HELPING YOUTH TO UNDERSTAND THE SOCIAL 
SECURITY PROGRAM 


WHY BUILD UP A WAGE RECORD 


As the needs of war call for part-time 
services of youth, the Social Security 
Board reports that social security ac- 
count numbers are being issued to un- 
precedented numbers of boys and girls 
working during school vacations, before 
and after school, and on Saturdays. 

Teachers and school administrators 
confronted with questions affecting 
youth covered by the Social Security 
Act may find heipful the following in- 
formation released by the Social Secur- 
ity Board: 


The Account Card 


A social security account card is not 
a substitute for a work permit, nor is it 
a signal for circumventing school at- 
tendance and child-labor laws. It is 
merely evidence that the young worker 
has established a social security account 
with the Federal Government. All em- 
ployees, regardless of age, need social 
security accounts if they work in indus- 
trial and business jobs. 

The Social Security Act and_ its 
amendments authorized three major 
programs. They are known as old-age 
and survivors insurance, discussed in 
greater detail below; unemployment 
compensation, providing benefits to job- 
less workers insured under the pro- 
gram; and public assistance, providing 
cash payments to the needy aged, the 
needy blind, and to dependent children. 

By applying for a social security ac- 
count card, school youths gain mem- 
bership in the old-ave and survivors in- 
surance program. But the first fact for 
the working pupil to determine is 
whether his job is actually covered by 


the law. Employment factories, 
shops, offices, stores, gasoline stations, 
laundries, and hundreds of other in- 


dustrial and commercial establishments 
is “covered”; and young people taking 
their first jobs in these establishments, 
whether for 2 or 3 hours a week or dur- 
ing a school vacation, establish their in- 
surance accounts by applying for a 
social security account card. 

Because the law excludes household 
and agricultural jobs, and work for non- 
profit and public organizations, youths 
working in homes (caring for a child 
or shoveling snow, for example), on a 


farm, for a church organization, the 
school library! or for a Government 


agency do not require a social security 
account card. Whenever the teacher 
or parent is in doubt regarding coverage 
of the pupil's job, she should write or 
telephone to the nearest field office of 
the Social Security Board, usually listed 
in the telephone directory. 

The pupil working in a job covered 
by the law will find that his employer 
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deducts 1 cent out of every wage dollar. 
This deduction of 1 percent is matched 
by an equal contribution from the em- 
ployer and the total is sent to the Fed- 
eral Treasury, along with the pupil's 
name, his social security account num- 
ber, and a statement of his wages. The 
amounts of wages received by the pupil 
are recorded in his social security ac- 
count. This account is identified by the 
same number which appears on the 
pupil’s social security card. 

Last year some 45 million workers re- 
ceived wages which were recorded in 
their social security accounts. The 
pupil who earns wages in a job covered 
by the law is thus taking part in a pro- 
gram which eventually will underwrite 
the economic security of the larger part 
of the Nation. For when a person dies, 
or retires after he is 65, the record of 
wages he had received is used as a basis 
for computing benefits for his survivors 
or tor himself and his family. At the 
present time some _ 700,000 persons, 
young and old, receive monthly benefits 
based on the contributions the 
wages of the worker. 

Among these 700,000 individuals are 
some 200,000 children—varying in age 
from a few days to 18 years. They re- 
ceive monthly benefit checks because 
their fathers had become insured under 
the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram, and had either died or retired at 
the age of 65 or later. 

The high-school pupil working in 
covered employment, however, is build- 
ing up a wage record in his own name, 
for his own security or for the security 
of his family when he reaches adult- 
hood. At the same time the pupil 
should understand that he is taking part 
in a social enterprise; that he is joining 
efforts with millions of others against 
the common enemy—Want. 


How the Pupil Can Help 


Success of the social security program 
depends to a considerable extent upon 
the cooperation of the individual. The 
pupil can help in these ways: 

By applying for a social security ac- 
count card only when he is certain that 
he is to be employed in a job covered by 
the law; and by reporting his number to 
his employer as soon as he arrives at 
work. This will permit the employer 
and the Federal Government to keep an 
accurate record of all wages he receives. 

By not applying for a social security 
card if he is employed in farm or house- 
hold work, by a Government agency, or 
by a religious, educational, or other non- 
profit institution. Young workers who 
apply for cards when they do not need 
them cause useless expenditure of pub- 
lic money. 


Public economy also prompts the need 
to safeguard account cards once issued. 
Cards should be kept in a _ protective 
holder or put safely away at home to- 
gether with other valuable documents. 
It costs the Federal Government time 
and money to replace cards which are 
lost or destroyed. 

Pupils, like other workers, should 
have only one account number, and 
that number should be the same through- 
out their lives. If the pupil has two 
account numbers, part of his wages wilh 
be recorded in one account and part in 
another. He may thus endanger his 
rights to all the benefits to which he 
will be entitled because there would not 
be one complete record of his wages. 


Teachers have found that pupils are 
receptive to the facts of the social secu- 
rity program as it affects them individ- 
ually, and are interested in its larger 
implications for the entire community 
and Nation. 


A Community-Wide Basis 
To see at first hand how this pro- 
gram functions on a community-wide 
basis, many teachers have taken their 
pupils to visit the local office of the So- 
cial Security Board and to hear the 
social security office manager describe 
the services of his office to the commun- 
ity. 

The manager, too, is able to supply 
schools with informational material on 
which teachers may build social security 
study units as part of the social-studies 
curriculum. The account cards which 
many pupils now have, their own wage 
records, and contributions which they 
make out of their part-time earnings 
serve to give meaning and interest to 
these units of study. 

Local field office managers also have 
facilities for showing film strips and 
motion pictures on social security, and 
many schools are utilizing these visual 
aids for assembly and home-room pro- 
grams. 

In the classroom, current events pro- 
vide one of the best stimuli for discus- 
sion and study of social, security. Dis- 
cussion of the Beveridge Plan for Great 
Britain, Mexico’s new social insurance 
programs, and the steps recently taken 
by Canada, New Zealand, Australia, and 
other countries to underwrite the eco- 
nomic security of their peoples keep: 
social secufty in the news. 


introduction of 


In our own country, 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, pro- 
posing a strengthened enlarged 


social security system, will undoubtedly 
stimulate debate, not only in the halls 
of Congress but over the radio, in the 
homes, and at club meetings. To these 
discussions schools can lend a dispas- 
sionate tone based wholly on tacts. 

Teachers are gearing discussions of 
social security problems not only to 
current events but to civics, government, 
history, economics, and other subjects. 
Recently, a series of articles in a busi- 
ness education magazine showed how 
study of the Social Security Act may 
be correlated with problems of advanced 
arithmetic, bookkeeping business 
law. 

Future citizens and tuture wage earn- 
ers will have a_ better understanding 
of social security and its role in our 
democracy if that understanding is de- 
veloped early by the teacher in the 
classroom. 
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For 
= Our Country — 


BUSINESS EDUCATORS NOW SERVING WITH 
‘HE ARMED FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES 


Ed. Note——Readers everywhere are invited to send to THE JouRNAL, for inclu- 
vton in these columns, the name of any business teacher who has entered the. 


armed services of the United States. 


In view of the fact that it ts difficult to 


obtain correct and up-to-date information on ranks and present addresses of those 
in the service, we will list only names and former school addresses under the 


various branches of the service as headings. 


This list is a supplement to the 


lists previously published in THe JourNAL. 


U.S. Army 


F. D. Cairns, Junior College of Flat 
River, Flat River, Missouri. 

Paul Dalling, High School, Netcong, 
New Jersey. 

E. P. Dana, Conaut High School, East 
Jaffrey, New Hampshire. 

Kenneth R. Doran, High School, Mon- 
ticello, New York. 

A. E. Edstrom, High School, Braham, 
Minnesota. 

William Elliott, Santa Ana Junior Col- 
lege, Santa Ana, California. 

R. W. Esworthy, LaSalle-Peru-Ogles- 
by Junior College, LaSalle, Illinois. 

Clarence Felter, High School, Marl- 
boro, New York. 

Willard C. Flint, High School, Glens 
Falls, New York. 

Paul J. Frantz, High School, Emmaus, 
Pennsylvania. 

Peter Galanti, Jefferson Junior-Senior 
High School, Lodi, New Jersey. 

Joseph Golemme, Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Boston, Massachusetts. 

E. M. Hall, Alexander Hamilton 
Junior High School, Houston, Texas. 

Jack W. Harvey, High School, Oak 
Hill, West Virginia. 

Jack C. Johnston, High School, Fort 
Fairfield, Maine. 

Bernard M. Johnstone, High School, 
Glens Falls, New York. 

Lyman Keith, Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Joseph Kousser, Schurz Evening 
Junior College, Chicago, Illinois. 

Frank LaBarba, Jefferson Junior- 
Senior High School, Lodi, New Jersey. 

Roland Lindwall, High School, Hamp- 
ton, New Jersey. 

Charles R. Ling, High School, West- 
wood, New Jersey. 

Weldon Lucas, High School, 
sota, Texas. 

Boyd Lutz, Beaver High School, Blue- 
field, West Virginia. 

Francis Lyon, High School, Bloom- 
ingdale, New York. 

Raymond Manning, A. & M. College, 
College Station, Texas. 

E. D. Martin, Alexander Hamilton 
Junior High School, Houston, Texas. 

Richard Martin, Gibson Senior High 


Nava- 


School, Butler, Pennsylvania. 
McTavish, High School, West 
Lafayette, Ohio. 
Ray Miller, Gibson Senior High 
School, Butler, Pennsylvania. 


Herluf Nelsen, Grand View ial ci 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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George Pearson, High School, Marl- 


boro, New York. 

C. W. Peavey, Spaulding High School, 
Rochester, New Hampshire. 

Charles M. Pollack, High 
Hampton Bays, New York. 

Wiley Rich, Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas. 

High 


Neil Richards, 
dale, Ohio. 

Victor Rossi, High School, Mahopac, 
New York. 

T. B. Rothwell, High School, Slayton, 
Minnesota. 

Jack Sassman, High School, Hacketts- 
town, New Jersey. 

W. C. Scott, Clendenin High School, 
Clendenin, West Virginia. 

Nelson Eldon Sliker, High 
Hackettstown, New Jersey. 

Irving Springer, West Side 
School, Newark, New Jersey. 

Frank Strukel, Senior High 
Weehawken, New Jersey. 

Clifford Swanson, High School, Sleepy 
Eye, Minnesota. 

‘John K. Sylvester, Wentworth Mili- 
tary Academy, Lexington, Missouri. 
H. H. Taft, Warren G. Harding High 
School, Warren, Ohio. 

G. J. Thomas, High School, Oak Hill, 
West Virginia. 


School, 


School, Iron- 


School, 
High 


School, 


Daniel Twomey, Northeastern Junior, 


High School, Somerville, Massachusetts. 


C. A. Woods, High School, Temple, 
Texas. 

Emmett Young. Cleburne’ High 
School, Cleburne, Texas. 


OU. S. Army Air Force 


A. Neil Galluzzo, High School, 
ton, Pennsylvania. 


Craf- 


T. R. Townley, High School, Schuy- 
lerville, New York. 
U.S. Navy 
W. E. Daniels, University of Wy- 


oming, Laramie, Wyoming. 

A. Jackson Early, Glenolden, 
sylvania. 

P. G. Goodnow, High School, Dover, 
Massachusetts. 

Charles Hedrick, East High School, 
Huntington, West Virginia. 

Chris Jung, High School, 
burg, Missouri. 

h R. Kirn, St. Louis University 

High School, St. Louis, Missouri. 

George Knightly, High School, 
Chelmsford, Massachusetts. 


Penn- 


Warrens- 


A. P. Kovanic, Morton Junior (Col. 
lege, Cicero, Illinois. 

Claude Mikkelson, High 
Maplewood, Missouri. 

R. Moose, High School, Lake Forest, 
Illinois. 

Clare Mundell, University of Wy. 
oming, Laramie, Wyoming. 


Vernon V. Payne, New Mexico !ligh- 
— University, Las Vegas, New Mex- 


School, 


“Albert J. Schweiger, Worcester Poly. 
technic Institute, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Wilbur Sherry, Frobel High School, 
Gary, Indiana. 

Thomas R. Shupe, High School, Craf- 
ton, Pennsylvania. 

Kenneth Shute, High School, Hay- 
erhill, Massachusetts. 

Leonard V. Taylor, Laurenceville 
High School, Springfield, Ohio. 

William Thacker, Citrus 
High School, Azusa, California. 

William Thompson, High 
Illinois. 

Witt, High School, Bemidji, 

Dale Youchers, Gibson Senior High 

School, Butler, Pennsylvania. 


Union 


School, 


FSU. S. Coast Guard 


John E. Dean, New Mexico Military 
Institute, Roswell, New Mexico. 


U.S. Marine Corps 
Willard M. Thompson, Worthington 
Junior College, Worthington, Minne- 
sota. 


FE OU. S. Marine Corps (W.R.) BE 
Emily W. Cunningham, Upper Darby 
Junior High School, Upper Darby, 


Pennsylvania. 
Roberta Richardson, American Insti- 
tute of Business, Des Moines, Iowa. 


OU. S. Merchant Marine 
T. W. Caskey, High School, Steu- 
benville, Ohio. 
Fa «SPARS 
Frances Hyde, Gogebic Junior Col- 
lege, Ironwood, Michigan. 
Pa WAC F& 


Sydney Griffin, Washington School for 
Secretaries, New York, New York. 

Florence Lormer, Vocational School, 
San Diego, California. 


Mary R. McGarahan, High School, 
Windsor, Vermont. 

Susan Mullins, Henderson State 
Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkan- 
sas. 


Verna Paulbeck, High School, Le- 


Sueur, Minnesota. 


FS WAVES F& 


Violetta Diehm, Wesleyan College, 
Buckhannon, West Virginia. 

Kathleen Drummond, High 
Charleston, Illinois. 

Imogene Dye. Walton High School, 
Walton, West Virginia. 

Janet Kreske, High School, 
ton, Connecticut. 

Lavelle Wilson, Charleston School of 
Commerce, Charleston, West Virginia. 

Margaret Wilson, Junior High School, 
Ballston Spa, New York. 

Mary Zoll, High School, 
town, Pennsylvania. 


School, 


Newing- 


Hummels- 
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pREATIC 
systems. 


Thomas Natural Shorthand also provides your students 
with a faster, more flexible writing skill. This really 
modern system accommodates an unlimited vocabulary. 
All words are written according to a standard writing 
pattern. By applying this scientific principle, the student 
writes rapidly and accurately any combination of English 
sounds. 

New industries, new products, new inventions are 
bringing into the business world a host of new words and 
phrases. With Thomas Natural Shorthand, the student is 
prepared for these new words and unexpected phrases, 
because he writes what he hears. He is not dependent 


SHORTHAND 
CAN BE LEARNED IN ONE! 


With the new Thomas Natural Shorthand, high-school teach- 
ers are turning out in one year shorthand writers possessing a 
skill that had required two years to develop with the older 


MAIL THE COUPON for descriptive 
literature, including sample lesson. 
No obligation, of course. 


7 70 Fifth Avenue 
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| PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


These teachers are getting from their “average” students 
a speed of 100 to 120 words a minute — in just half the time. 
The more gifted students, of course, are attaining correspond- 
ingly higher speeds within the year. 


upon an old-fashioned rigid system in which the forms 
for most of the words simply have to be memorized. 


GET THE FACTS 


Let us send you actual case histories of schools that 
are getting two years’ results in one year. Let us explain 
in detail the scientific principles that help to make 
Thomas the modern system demanded by the faster pace 
of business, industry, and the armed forces today—and in 
the future. Our latest booklet, “Why,” gives you the 
facts. It also tells you about our free teacher-training 
service. Send for the booklet today. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., 
5 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. : 
: Gentlemen: Please send descriptive literature regarding : 
Thomas Natural Shorthand. H 


New York, N.Y. 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


NATIONAL BUSINESS TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


“Business Education in Wartime and 


Its Implications for the Future” was the 


theme for the annual convention of the 
National Business Teachers Association, 
held in conjunction with the annual meet- 
ing of the Michigan Business Education 
Association at the Hotel Statler in De- 
troit, on December 28 and 29, 

_ On Tuesday morning, December 28, a 
joint session of N.B.T.A. and M.B.E.A. 
was held, the chairman being Ivan 
Mitchell, president of M.B.E.A. Follow- 
ing a_ luncheon session of the M.B.E.A., 
N.B.T.A. departmental sessions and_busi- 
ness meetings were held, as scheduled. 


). Evan Armstrong 
President 


J. Murray Hill 
Ray G. Price 


There was a breakfast meeting on Wed- 

nesday morning of the past presidents and 
past executive board members of 
N.B.T.A., with Ivan E. Chanman as chair- 
man. Paul S. Lomax, N.B.T.A., presi- 
dent, presided at the general session and 
business meeting of the N.B.T.A., which 
followed. 
; Luncheon meetings of various organiza- 
tions were held at noon. In the after- 
noon, the round-table meetings — of 
N.B.T.A. were conducted, at which atten- 
tion was focused on various problems of 
business education in wartime and their 
implications for the future. 

A joint dinner session of both associ- 
ations was the final event on the program. 
Honor guests for the evening included 
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Jay W. Miller 
Ist Vice-President 


Eleanor Skimin 
Digest Editor 


D. D. Lessenbury, president of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association; 
Frank Kyker, Chief, Business Education 
Service, U. S. Office of Education; and 
Ivan Mitchell, president of the Michigan 
Business Education Association, and Mrs. 
Mitchell. The toastmaster, J. Murray 
Hill, presented the speaker for the eve- 
ning, Dr. Herbert Beecher Hudnut, and 
also the newly elected officers and board 
members of NBTA, including the new 
president, J. Evan Armstrong, and Mrs. 
Armstrong. 

The Board of Directors of NBTA con- 
sidered invitations for the NBTA to hold 


Ivan Mitchell 
2nd Vice-President 


4 


| 


Secretary 
Treasurer 


its next convention at various cities. The 
choice of the convention city for the next 
meeting was announced at the dinner. It 
will be held at Chicago, Illinois. 

The complete convention program was 
carried out as announced in the December 
issue of this magazine. 

Nationally known business educator, J. 
Evan Armstrong, president of Armstrong 
College, Berkeley, California, was elected 
president of the association for the coming 
year. Other officers, elected are: First 
vice-president, Jay W. Miller, principal, 
Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware ; 
second vice-president, Ivan Mitchell, as- 
sistant principal, Western High School, 
Detroit, Michigan; secretary, J. Murray 
Hill, Bowling Green College of Com- 


merce, Bowling Green, Kentucky (unex. 
pired term) ; treasurer, Ray G. Price, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Retiring president Paul S. Lomax o 
New York University, became a member 
of the Executive Board and Lloyd YV. 
Douglas of the U. S. Naval Training 
School, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana, was reelected to the Board, 
Other members of the Board are Ivan E, 
Chapman, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Detroit, Michigan; Paul Moser, 
Moser School, Chicago; secretary Hill 
and president Armstrong. 

Eleanor Skimin of the U. S. Naval 
Training School, Georgia State College 
for Women, Milledgeville, is editor of 
the Bustness Education Digest. The Year- 
book will be published under the super- 
vision of the Joint Yearbook Commission 
of the Eastern Commercial Yeacher- As- 
sociation and the National Business Teach- 
ers Association. 

Due to an oversight no officers were 
elected at the meeting of the Private 
Schools Department. These will be an- 
nounced later after the vacancies have 
been filled in accordance with require- 
ments of the NBTA constitution and by- 
laws. Newly elected officers of the other 
two departments are: 

Secondary Schools Department: Chairman, Ray 

Burton, High School, Wausau, Wisconsin; vice- 
chairman, Robert S. Barnes, High School, Wau- 


kegan, Illinois; secretary, Dorothy Minikel, 
Senior High Schhool, Midland, Michigan. 


College Department: Chairman, R._G. Walters, 
Grove City College, Grove City, Pennsylvania; 
vice-chairman, Audra Tenney, University of 
Akron, Akron, Ohio; secretary, Leslie J. Whale, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 


The following officers were elected to 
head the various sections: 


Administrators’ Round Table: Chairman, V. R. 
Alberstett, Supervisor of Commercial Education, 
Toledo, Ohio; vice-chairman, Mrs. Esther Bray, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana; sec- 
retary, Mrs. R. Louise Grooms, Detroit  Insti- 
tute of Commerce, Detroit, Michigan. 


Secretarial Round Table: Chairman, Albert C. 
Fries, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illi- 
nois; vice-chairman, Frances Chapman, Uni 
versity of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio; — secretary, 
Harold H. Green, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Social-Business Round Table: Chairman, C.D. 
Reincke, Dearborn High School, Dearborn, 
Michigan; vice-chairman, Gladys Bahr, Withrow 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; — secretary. 
Harold M. Stambach, Howe Military School, 
Howe, Indiana. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting Round Table: Chair- 
man, Robert Finch, Supervisor of Business Edu- 
cation, Cincinnati, Ohio; vice-chairman, H. E. 
Knight, Senior High School, Royal Oak, Michi- 
gan; Secretary, Harvey J. Meyer, David 
Mackenzie High School, Detroit, Michigan. 


Private School Instructors’ Round Table: Chair- 
man, H. M. Heaney, Heaney’s Commercial Col- 
lege, Grand Rapids, Michigan; vice-chairman, 
Trills F. Gardner, Lincoln School of Commerce, 
Lincoln, Nebraska; secretary, Mrs. S. P. Ran 
dall, Badger Green Bay Business College, Green 
Bay, Wisconsin. 

Distributive Education Round Table: Chairman, 
Roy Fairbrother, State Sunervisor of Distribu- 
tive Education, Madison, Wisconsin; vice-chait- 
man, Lawrence Thomson, Assistant Supervisor 
of Distributive Education, Lansing, Michigan: 
secretary, J. Russell Anderson, Coordinator of 
Distributive Education, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Office Machines Round Table: Chairman, Lydia 

FE. McHenry, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan; vice-chairman, Bernice Hartmen, 
Oak Park and River Forest Township High 
School, Oak Park, Illinois; secretary, Opal 
Delancy, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCIAL COLLEGES 


At the executive session of the Amer- 
ican Association of Commercial Colleges, 
held at Hotel Statler in St. Louis on De- 
cember 27, a new Constitution and By- 
Laws were adopted. The new Proposed 
Standards of Practice were submitted by 
he committee Mrs. LaVelle T. 
Maze, Fond du Lac Commercial College, 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. Because of 
many suggested changes to some of the 
regulations submitted, it was voted to re- 
turn the Proposed Standards to the com- 
mittee for further revision, to be = sub- 
mitted later to the Board of Governors. 
A resolution was passed pledging full co- 
operation with the National Council of 
Private Business Schools. 

Ben H. Henthorn, president of the Kan- 
sas City College of Commerce, Kansas 
City, Missouri, was re-elected president 
of the group for the coming year. 

It was voted ‘o continue the practice 
of giving to each member school a sub- 
scription to THE JOURNAL oF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION. 

There were fifty present at the Associa- 
tion dinner on December 28 but, because 
the National Council of Private Business 
Schools went into session at &:00 o’clock 
the same evening, no program was ar- 
ranged. Honor guests at the dinner in- 
cluded: Tr. J. S. Noffsinger, Executive 
Secretary of the National Council of 
Private ‘Business Schools, and Mrs. Noff- 


singer; Hf. N. Rasely, President of the 
Nationa! Council of Private Business 
Schools; and G. A. Spaulding, 2nd Vice- 


President of the National Council of Pri- 
vate Business Schools. 

New officers, in addition to Mr. Hen- 
thorn are: First vice- president, C. 1. 


Blackwood, Blackwood-Davis Business 
College, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; sec- 
ond vice-president, ©. M. Thompson, 


Thompson College, York, Pennsylvania ; 
secretary and treasurer, C. W. Woodward, 
College of Commerce, Burlington, Iowa. 

District vice-presidents were elected as 
follows: New England, Mrs. Georgia M. 
Lincoln, Augusta School of Business, 
Augusta, Maine; Eastern, Mrs. Grace 
Martin Cornelius, Grace Martin’s School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Southeastern, 
J. DD. Campbell, Massey-Draughon Busi- 


C. W. Woodward 
Secretary- Treasurer 


Ben H. Henthorn 
President 


ness College, Birmingham, Alabama; 
Southwestern, J. D. Miracle, Draughon’s 
Business College, Abilene, Texas; Central, 
Mrs. Anna S. Bramwell, Bramwell’s 
School of Business, Evansville, Indiana; 
Northern, Mrs. LaVelle T. Maze, Fond 
du Lac Commercial College, Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin; Rocky Mountain, I. W. 
Stevens, Henager Business College, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Pacific, R. E. Parker, 
Willis Santa Monica Business College, 
Santa Monica, California; Canadian, W. 
C. Angus, Angus School of Commerce, 
Winnipeg, Canada. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


_The National Council of — Business 
Schools is the new name for the organi- 
zation that operated during 1943 under the 
name War Emergency Council of Private 
Business Schools. The Council held its 
annual meeting in St. Louis, at the Statler 
Hotel, December 28, 29, and 30. 

President H. N. Rasely opened the 
meeting by delivering the principal ad- 
dress at a fellowship luncheon. 

Dr. J. S. Noffsinger, Executive Secre- 
tary, made a report on the progress made 
in 193 and submitted recommendations 
for activities during 1944. He reported 
that over six jJhundred business schools 
supported the activities of the Council last 
year as contributing. members. 

Karl M. Maukert, acting chairman of 
the Constitution and By-Laws Commit- 
tee, submitted the new Constitution and 
3v-Laws which were unanimously adopted 


by the Beard and the membership pres- 
ent. The National Council of Business 
Schools will be incorporated under the 
laws of the District of Columbia. 

F. J. Miller, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Research and Educational Stand- 


ards, reported the activities of his com- 
mittee during the past year and submitted 
the proposed minimum standards of prac- 
tice for private business schools. His 
recommendations were approved. 

H. N. Rasely of Burdett College, Bos- 
ton, was reelected president of the Coun- 
cil. Other officers elected for the coming 
vear are: First vice-president, Ben H. 
Henthorn, Kansas City College of Com- 
merce, Kansas City, Missouri; second 
vice-president, G. A. Spaulding, Bryant- 
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Stratton Business Institute, Buffalo, New 
York; secretary, E. G. Purvis, Strayer 
College, Washington, 1). C.; treasurer, T. 
G. O’Brien, Drake Business Schools, New 
York, New York; executive secretary, Dr. 
J. S. Noffsinger. 

The Board of Directors is as follows: 
District #1, H. N. Rasely, Burdett Col- 
lege, Boston, Massachusetts; S. L. Fisher, 
Fisher School, Boston, Massachusetts; J. 
Thomas, Thomas Business College, 
Waterville, Maine. District #2, T. G. 
O'Brien, Drake Business Schools, New 
York, New York; P. S. Spangler, Duffs- 
Iron City College, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; G. A. Spaulding, Bryan-Stratton 
Bus. Inst., Buffalo, New York. District 
#3, E. G. Purvis, Strayer College, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; FE. L. Layfield, Smithdeal- 
Massey Business College, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; M. O. Kirkpatrick, Kings Business 
College, Charlotte, Norh Carolina. Dts- 
trict #4, A. F. Tull, The Business Insti- 
tute, Detroit, Michigan; J. R. Gates, Dyke 
& Spencerian College, Cleveland, Ohio; 
\V. E. Harbottle, Miami-Jacobs’ College, 
Dayton, Ohio. District #5, Ben H. Hen- 
thorn, Kansas City College of Com., Kan- 
sas City, Missouri; S. J. Shook, Strickler’s 
Business College, Topeka, Kansas; FE. R. 
Maetzold, Minneapolis Business College, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. District #6, G. 
A. Meadows, Draughon College, Shreve- 
port, Louisiana; J. I. Miracle, Draughon’s 
Business College, Abilene, Texas; L. T. 


Nichols, Draughon School of Business, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. District #7, 
Willard J. Wheeler, Wheeler Business 
College, Birmingham, Alabama; F. 


Balls, Nashville Business College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; Mrs. F. J. Marsh, Marsh 
Business College, Atlanta, Georgia. Dts- 
trict #8, Chas. F. Walker, Northwestern 
School of Com., Portland, Oregon; Luke 
W. Peart, Heald’s Business College, Sac- 
ramento, California; W. E. Dietz, Dietz 
Business College, Olympia, \Vashington. 

President Rasely appointed six com- 
mittees that will continue to work ac- 
tively in behalf of the Council during 
1944. The names of these committees 
and chairmen are as follows: Member- 
ship, M. O. Kirkpatrick, Kings Business 
College, Charlotte, North Carolina; Re- 
search and Educational Standards, F. J. 
Miller, Tiffin Business University, Tiffin, 
Ohio; Business Ethics, E. L. Layfield, 
Kings Business College, Raleigh, North 
Carolina; Legislation, S. Spangler, 
Duffs-Iron City College, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; Finance, G. A. Spaulding, Bry- 
ant & Stratton Business Institute, Buffalo, 
New York; Workshop and Methods 
Courses for Private Business School 
Teachers, M. O. Kirkpatrick, Kings Busi- 
ness College, Charlotte, North Carolina. 


A.V.A, BUSINESS EDUCATION SECTION 


The business education sectional meet- 
ings of the 37th annual American Voca- 
tional Association, held in Chicago, De- 
cember 15th, 16th, and 17th, were note- 
worthy for their emphasis on office prac- 
tice as well as distributive education. 

Highlighting the sectional meetings was 
the joint luncheon with Chicago business 
people, at which James S. Schoff, presi- 
dent of the Fair Stores, was the speaker. 
Mr. Schoff gave a graphic picture of Chi- 
cago and national employment conditions 
and training problems today. He ana- 
lyzed the typical high school pupil of to- 
day, pointing out specific procedures for 
adapting youth to business employment. 
He considered problems inherent in em- 
plovees in the “over age” group and sug- 
gested ways of making their work more 
effective. Mr. Schoff exhibited strong 
leadership for business in the effort to 
more closely coordinate business and edu- 
cation. 

The final sectional meeting on the busi- 
ness education program considered post- 
war planning and the establishment of a 
national committee to bring together all 
ideas on how ot meet problems after the 
war. Vernon L. Nickell, Illinois’ Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, delivered 
an outstanding address on the needs for 
rehabilitation and vocational training after 
the war. B. Frank Kyker, Chief, Busi- 
oe Education Service, U. S. Office of 

Education, presented an excellent 14-point 
program of specific steps which may need 
to be taken to meet postwar needs. Dr. 
Paul G. Nystrom, presiding as vice presi- 
dent for business education, brought from 
the group expressions of desire to coop- 
erate with other business education agen- 
cies and associations to build a= strong 
general program. From the meeting it 
was concluded that each state should first 
develop its own post-war plans, after 
which the general recommendations should 


go to the A.V.A. for coordination with 
other groups. 

Sectional meetings were held to dis- 
cuss present and future patterns for: pre- 


employment and on-the-job training for 
retail workers, meeting current demands 
for office employees and_ specific pack- 
aged training programs. Short, intensive 
courses to cover specific skills and knowl- 
edges were strongly advocated in the light 
of recent experiences. 
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TWO OUTSTANDING 


BOOKS 


HANDBOOK FOR THE 
MEDICAL SECRETARY 


By MIRIAM BREDOW, Dean of Women, Eastern 
School for Physicians’ Aides. 253 pages, 5% x 
7%, 18 illustrations. $2.25. 


In this new book the author provides a refer- 
ence for medical secretaries already employed, 
in which they can find information regarding 
the various problems that may arise in a doc- 
tor’s office, as well as the most commonly used 
medical terms in each specialty. The book also 
includes special exercises with each chapter. 
making it eminently suited for use as a text for 
students training to be medical assistants or 
medical stenographers. 

The book covers all aspects of medical office 
routine, such as making appointments for pa- 
tients, keeping an oppointment book, interview- 
ing new patients, how to write out patients’ case 
histories and how to file them, keeping patients’ 
accounts, preparing bills and following them up, 
and keeping doctors’ accounts. One chapter is 
devoted to professional correspondence. The 
book includes a glossary of 2000 medical terms. 


THE MEDICAL AND 
SURGICAL SECRETARY 


By QUEENA HAZELTON, formerly of Texas 
Christian University. 358 pages, 5% x 8. $2.00. 


Here the author seeks to familiarize the student 
with the terminology used in medicine and sur- 
gery. Lessons are included on Greek and Latin 
prefixes and suffixes, branches of practice, spe- 
cialities of surgery, medico-legal terms, human 
anatomy, parts of bones, fractures, neural ter- 
minology, the vascular system, regions, reflexes, 
the larger muscles, psychiatric terms, clinical 
chemistry, bacteria, pathology, case reports, 
surgery, etc. 

The manual is organized as follows: (1) Tech- 
nical previews in Gregg shorthand outlines; (2) 
appropriate solid-matter dictation, based on the 
previews; and (3) a complete glossary of terms. 
All terms are defined fully, and, where advis- 
able, are spelled phonetically. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 


Swift to write 


The efficient shorthand system must strike a 
true balance between speed and accuracy and 
simplicity. One of these factors can be empha- 
sized only at the expense of one or both of the 
others. With this basic principle in mind, Script 
Shorthand has been specifically designed to meet 
normal business speeds of from 80 to 120 words 
per minute. It is not burdened with complexi- 
ties required only at a reporting level. 

Therefore, the average student attains speeds 
up to 120 words per minute more easily, more 
quickly and with greater accuracy. 

Therefore, Script is a far better system— 


simpler and more accurate — for the 99% of 
students who are not interested in verbatim 
reporting. 


That is why comparative transcription tests— 
the real measure of stenographic efficiency—so 
conclusively prove Script superiority. 


Read the significant conclusion of 
‘An Experimental Comparison of 
Two Shorthand Systems,” Volume 
28 of the “HARVARD STUDIES IN 
EDUCATION,” published by the 
Harvard University Press, 


The purpose of the Shorthand Study was to determine the 
relative merits of and Script shorthand when taught in 
public high schools for a period of two years, with the objective 
of general office use. In terms of the features examined in the 


study, Script shorthand exhibited substantially greater relative 
merits. 


Write for the 16-page Sum- / ~ 

mary of the Shorthand / on 
Study, also published by ee 

Harvard University Press. / 

Mailed free. / 


Teacher training in Script Short- 
hand is available at all times with- 
out expense to school or teacher. 


/ awe 
C HOR 
“the coming shorthand system” 


GENERAL SHORTHAND CORPORATION 


1 Madison Avenue New York 10, N Y 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Cecil Puckett Awarded 
Doctor’s Degree 

Cecil Puckett, head of the department 
of business education, School of Com- 
merce, University of Denver, was recently 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy by the University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado. The topic of his thesis 
was “A Study of the Background, Edu- 
cational Preparation, and Occupational 
Duties of Federal Civil Service Clerical 
Employees in Denver.” 

Dr. Puckett has been on the teaching 
staff at the University of Denver for 
several years. He was a member of the 
faculty of the School of Business, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana, during 
the school year 1942-43, returning to the 
University of Denver last September as 
professor of education, head of the de- 
partment of business education, and di- 
rector of the summer school of the School 
of Commerce. He is president of the 
Department of Business Education of the 
National Education Association, and is ac- 
tive in other educational organizations. 

He is a graduate of Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana, 
and obtained his Master’s degree from In- 
diana University in 1932. In addition to 
spending five years on the faculty of Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, 
he has taught in the high schools of In- 
diana. 


Manual on Plant Accounting and Control 


An instructive booklet entitled, A ccount- 
ing and Control Manual has been prepared 
by The Cooper-Bessemer Corporation, en- 
gine and compressor builders, which 
summarizes the successful methods used 
by this manufacturer to control opera- 
tions in their plants at Mount Vernon, 
Ohio, and Grove City, Pennsylvania. 

Originally compiled to acquaint their 
own employees with various departmental! 
functions, the regulation of which enables 
management to assure continued profitable 
production of the company’s products, 
this 45-page booklet is now offered to 
others as an educational aid in further- 
ing their knowledge of principal methods 
and procedures essential to plant operation. 

Individuals or groups interested in ob- 
taining a complimentary copy of this 
Accounting and Control Manual should 
write direct to The Cooper-Bessemer Cor- 
poration, Mount Vernon, Ohio. 


Catholic Typists Association Contest 


The National Catholic High School 
Typists Association will sponsor its twelfth 
annual Every Pupil Typewriting Contest 
on March 9, 1944. 

Trophies, pennants, certificates of rank, 
and individual prizes will be awarded to 
winning schools and highest ranking in- 
dividuals. 

The Association extends an invitation 
to all Catholic high schools to participate 
in the contest. 

For complete information write to the 


contest director, Rev. Matthew Pekari, 
O.F.M. Cap., N.C.H.S.T.A., St. Joseph’s 
College and Military Academy, Hays, 
Kansas. 
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Alpha lota Boosts 
War Loan Drives 


During Alpha lota Week, September 
20-26, 1943, the Third War Loan Drive 
was boosted $951,982.85 through the ef- 
forts of members of Alpha Iota Sorority. 
Chapters sold bonds and stamps in booths 
at bus stations and terminals as well as 
by individual solicitations. Leola Nix, 
president of the Missouri-Kansas Associa- 
tion, originated the contest plan. 

Kay Guntert of Stockton Alumnae 
Chapter led individual volume with a 
total sales of $127,300; Virginia Masters 
of Detroit Alumnae was second with 
$113,875; the third highest record, $104,- 
130, was made by Helen Trask of Kan- 
sas City Alumnae. 

In recognition of the services given to 
the War Savings Program, Henry L. 
Morgenthau, Secretary of the United 
States Treasury, has awarded a citation 
to Alpha Iota. 

The success of this drive has been so 
gratifying that similar contests will be 
conducted during the Fourth War Loan 
Drive which is beginning this month. 
However, this time instead of counting 
only one week Alpha lota members will 
work during the entire drive. 


Clay D. Slinker 


Clay D. Slinker, former director of com- 
mercial education in the Des Moines, 
Iowa, public schools and a pioneer in 
commercial education, died on December 
14, following an operation. He was 79 
years old. 

The following is part of the tribute 
paid to Mr. Slinker at the funeral services 
by Ernest A. Zelliot, the present director 
of commercial education in the Des 
Moines Public Schools: 

“Clay D. Slinker was the first business 
teacher employed in the Des Moines Pub- 
lic Schools, and one of the first in the en- 
tire midwest. Beginning with himself at 
what is now old West High, the Depart- 
ment of Business Education under his 
sponsorship grew until it now includes 
approximately fifty teachers of business 
subjects. In 1915, Clay D. Slinker became 
one of the first two full-time city di- 
rectors of business education appointed in 
the United States, a position he held until 
his retirement from active duty in 1937. 

“The business education program in 
Des Moines early attracted national at- 
tention, and as a result, Clay D. Slinker 
was called upon to serve on a professional 
basis in many capacities. These included 
magazine articles, convention talks, con- 
sultations, and summer school service at 
Harvard University, the University of 
Wisconsin, the University of Michigan, 
and other institutions. Teaching ma- 
terials he developed and classroom equip- 
ment he helped design are used today in 
schools through the land. He enjoyed a 

wide acquaintance and at any regional or 
sanieul business education conference, the 
first inquiry made to a Des Moines vis- 
itor is with regard to Mr. Slinker.” 

Mr. Slinker is survived by his wife, a 
son, a daughter, a sister and four grand- 
children. 


Dr. Norton Appointed Secretary 
of Southern Association 


Dr. Howard M. Norton, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, has 
accepted the appointment as secretary of 
the Southern Business Education Associ- 
ation. He succeeds Clyde W. Humphrey, 
who resigned the secretaryship when he 
was appointed Special Agent for Research 
in Business Education, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Norton was elected treasurer of the 
association at the annual convention in 
Greensboro in 1941 and still holds this 
office. He is now performing the duties 
of secretary and treasurer of the South- 
ern Business Education Association, one 
of the groups affiliated wtih the National 
Council for Business Education. 


Salida Students Commended 
by Rationing Officials 


A group of volunteer students from 
the commercial department of the Salida 
(Colorado) High School took over and 
did the entire job of issuing more than 
five thousand Number 4 Ration Books in 
the schools in that community, making it 
unnecessary to close any of the schools 
in the city. 

Rationing officials and Salida patrons 
are loud in their praise of the work done 
by the four dozen young people who 
worked in shifts to the end that at no 
time during the three days of rationing 
was it necessary for anyone to wait in 
line to be given books. A small number 
of the students in each shift acted as 
receptionists, while the others were filling 
out new books. 

The commercial department is headed 
by D. F. Rouse who served with L. A. 
Barrett, superintendent of schools, in 
working out the plans and acting as super- 
visors of the young people during the 
rationing. 
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A Request to Authors 


Every once in awhile an author will 
submit the same article at the same time 
to more than one journal for publication 
without notifying the editor of each 
journal that the article has been submitted 
elsewhere. This procedure leads to the 
embarrassing situation of having the ar- 
ticle accepted by more than one editor 
and published in more than one magazine. 

The recognized procedure to be fol- 
lowed by authors is to submit a manu- 
script to only one publisher at a time, 
selecting the preferred magazine for the 
first submission. If that magazine turns 
the article down, then the author is free 
to submit his manuscript to another pub- 
lisher. Until he hears from the first pub- 
lisher, however, he should not under any 
circumstances submit the article to another 
magazine. 

If it is accepted for publication, the ar- 
ticle then belongs to the publisher accept- 
ing it and must not be submitted elsewhere 
by the author for publication in any form 
whatsoever without permission from the 
original publisher. 

We ask the co-operation of writers in 
the field of business education in seeing 
to it that this procedure is strictly fol- 
lowed. 
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PRACTICAL 


Why do we print this familiar word in such large type? Well, “prac- 
tical” is an especially important word in the world today. Unless our 
planes, tanks, and guns, our military strategy, and our training of fight- 


ers and workers were practical, victory would be endangered. The 


Allied war machine must be efficient to fulfill its aim. 


A textbook on business must be practical, too, in order to fulfill its aim 
—to insure a sound and accurate foundation of business knowledge. 


That's why we recommend 


Rice, Dopp & Coscrove’s First Principles of Business 


a simple, practical, and comprehensive introductory course. 


It is 


efhcient because it otters logical development of topics and states busi- 


ness principles clearly. It is thorough because abundant activities and 


problems accompany each chapter. It is practical because it provides 


for the study of business situations within the student's experience which 
truly illustrate general principles and practice. Illustrated. 608 pp. $2.00. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


for WARTIME 
Job competence— 


SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION 


By WHITMORE AND WANOUS 


Typing skill is not enough. Shorthand skill is not 
enough. Job competence requires a transcription 
skill reasonably comparable to the speed of typing 
from printed copy. Your students can accomplish 
this goal with SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION 
STUDIES. It is printed and bound like a typewriting 
book. It contains carefully planned lessons with 
special techniques for building transcription speed. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


HANDY BINDER 


for your copies of 
THE JOURNAL 


Holds ten issues—providing a full year’s reference 
file. Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or re- 
moved in one operation. 

Price $1.75 postpaid. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
512 Brooks Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Please send me........ Handy Binders. 


(Binders will be sent on approval, if desired—to be returned 
or paid for within 10 days.) 
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GRAPHIC TRANSCRIPTION, by Mary 
K. Berlin, Belmira Nunes, and Benjamin 
Fromberg; New York: The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, 446 pp. $1.50. 


An all-shorthand dictation textbook for 
the learner who has completed shorthand 
theory. The eighty lessons, sixteen sec- 
tions of five lessons each, provide material 
for the usual high school term of short- 
hand dictation. 

The units of this book have been or- 
ganized to emphasize the problems that 
trouble the learner in his transition from 
basic shorthand to practical machine 
transcription. The special features of this 
text are: (1) A business vocabulary and 
letter material from sixteen different types 
of business; (2) The development of prin- 
ciples of English in the first lesson in each 
section and their application in the dicta- 
tion material of the five lessons of the sec- 
tion; (3) Thought-provoking questions 
on business terms, business practices, spell- 
ing, etc., based on the letters included for 
reading and writing practice. 

This text provides for such a variety of 
well-planned learning activities in the 
transition stage that it should stimulate 
both the teacher and the learner to more 
persistent attack of the many problems 
that often “plague” the learner in his ad- 
justment to machine transcription. 


PRE-INDUCTION VOCATION TRAINING 
in Electrical Signal Communication. War 
Department, PIT 334. A supplement to 
the Bulletin PIT-330, Pre-induction 
Training in Vocational Schools, Voca- 
tional Departments, and Trade 
Schools. Washington, D. C. U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 24 pages. 


Some of the phases of this pre-induc- 
tion vocational training should be of in- 
terest to business teachers. 

The list of Army jobs in wire com- 
munication includes those of tele- 
typewriter operator, telephone operator, 
and telephone switchboard operator. Job 
specifications for these army services are 
included. 

An outline of suggestive units in code 
practice is also included in this book- 
let. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CER- 
TAIN PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS AND 
SHORTHAND ACHIEVEMENT, by 
Agnes Elizabeth Osborne, Contributions 
‘to Education, No. 873, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege. 58 pp. $1.60. 


An investigation into the value of cer- 
tain psychological tests in predicting the 
success of secondary students in the study 
of shorthand. 

Miss Osborne first reviews the work 
done by other investigators who have 
studied shorthand relationship with 
other tests. She then describes her in- 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS 


This Department Conducted by 
Lempi S. Talvensaari 


New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


vestigation, in which  second-semester 
shorthand students and their teachers from 
the high schools of Newark, New Jersey, 
cooperated. The following tests were ad- 
ministered to these students: Otis Self- 
Administering Tests of Mental Ability, 
Higher Examination; lowa Silent Reading 
Tests, New Edition, Advanced Test; the 
Institute of Education Research General 
Clerical Test on spatial relationships; 
Shorthand Learning Test by Vernal H. 
Carmichael; the Gates Visual Perception 
Tests; and the Revised Minnesota Paper 
Form Board Test. 

As the investigation concerned itself with 
second-semester students only, the prob- 
lems of rapid dictation and machine 
transcription were not involved. 

The investigator came to the conclusion 
that “none of the correlations between the 
shorthand criterion and single tests or be- 
tween the criterion and combinations of 
tests is high enough to make prediction 
valuable except in the negative sense.” 


SUCCESS OF TRANSFERRING GRADU- 
ATES OF JUNIOR COLLEGE TERMINAL 
CURRICULA, by Walter Crosby Eells. 
Report by the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, Washington, D. C. 28 
pp. $.25. 


This special report on students trans- 
ferring from the so-called “terminal” pro- 
grams in junior colleges to courses in 
senior colleges should be of interest to 
persons who aid in the guidance of young 
people at post-high-school levels. 

It deals with the scholastic attainments 
and other problems of students who have 
been accepted by senior colleges after a 
“terminal” course in a junior college. This 
report indicates that (1) more than half 
of these students graduated from the 
senior institutions or were still in residence 
at the time of this study; (2) an insig- 
nificant number of them withdrew because 
of poor scholarship; (3) two full years 
of credit were granted to about three- 
tourths of these students by the senior 
colleges; and (4) the scholastic standing 
of these transferees averaged high, many 
receiving graduation honors. 

The study should indicate to senior col- 
leges the relative safety of accepting such 
transfer students on a liberal policy, and 
should aid in guidance of students on the 
junior college level. 


HOW TO PASS A WRITTEN EXAMINA- 
TION, by Harry C. McKown, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 162 
pp. $1.50. 


The testing movement has gained im- 
petus in the activities of the armed forces 
in selecting specialized personnel for the 
various branches of the service. This 
movement in prewar days had gained in 
the extension of civil service opportunity 
for employment, as well as in the increas- 
ing adoption of preemployment testing by 
private industry. 


A great deal has been written about cer- 
tain phases of testing, especially about the 
preparation of the tests themselves. 
“Cram” courses have also been known in 
specialized fields of subject matter. But 
very little has been said or done to really 
help the examinee to cope with the tech- 
niques and mechanics of examination tak- 
ing and to arrive at the examination ses- 
sions, emotionally, mentally, and physically 
ready to write. 


This publication attacks the general prob- 
lem of preparation for examination taking 
as one phase of a bigger problem of how 
to study. Of the eight chapters, two deal 
with “How to Answer Essay Questions” 
and “How to Answer New-type Ques- 
tions,” respectively. Others attack the 
problems of preparation. 


These helps to 
should aid in oral 
tests. 


examination taking 
as well as in written 


COMMERCIAL ALGEBRA, by Hugh €E. 
Stelson and Harold P. Rogers, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 283 
pp. $2.50. 


Students of business statistics, finance, 
and accounting generally need preparatory 
training in the elements of mathematics. 
This book is planned to meet this need. 
The nature of statistics is such that the 
student cannot make desirable progress 
unless he has had suitable training in al-~ 
gebra. The same is true to a considerable 
extent in learning finance. To meet this 
need, as opposed to the needs of those go- 
ing into engineering and allied fields, this 
text has been designed. 


The emphasis has been placed on busi- 
ness applications. Percentage, buying and 
selling, interest both simple and com- 
pound, and installment buying are given 
detailed attention. A review of the es- 
sentials of algebra is given as a basis for 
further learning. While some formal as- 
pects of the subject have been omitted, the 
ability to manipulate formulas has been 
emphasized. 


The book is planned to meet a variety 
of purposes. Therefore, it can be used 
as a beginning text or as the basis for an 
advanced course based upon previous 
training in algebra. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


(SEE PAGE 22 FOR QUESTION) 


The following story of V-mail has been prepared 
in answer to this question by Dr. I. David Satlow 
of Bushwick High School, Brooklyn, New York: 


Any attempt to trace the forerunners of 
V-mail leads one through a curious page 
in history. Our quest takes us back to the 
days of the Franco-Prussian War, when 
Paris was completely surrounded by the 
Prussian hordes and cut off from contact 
with the provinces and the outside world. 

Attempts on the part of members of the 
Postal Service to pass through the Ger- 
man lines invariably resulted in death, 
with the consequent failure of the mails 
to reach their destination. After several 
days of repeated failure, the resourceful- 
ness of man, under the strain of war, led 
to the use of balloons for the delivery of 
the mails. On September 23, 1870, the 
balloon “Neptune” landed at Craconville, 
near Evreux, a distance of sixty-five miles 
in three hours and fifteen minutes. Other 
balloons followed. In all, some sixty-five 
such balloon flights from Paris are re- 
corded for the period of the siege (i.e., 
up to January 18, 1871.) 

This, however, was purely one-way 
traffic, for because of atmospheric con- 
ditions, the balloons could not be flown 
back to Paris. Before long, balloons leav- 
ing Paris began to transport carrier 
pigeons in addition to mail. These pigeons 
would fly back to Paris with incoming 
mail. This method, however, proved un- 
satisfactory since dispatches had to be 
copied in very small characters on but 
one side of very thin paper. 

In the middle of October, 1870, a chem- 
ist, Barreswil by name, suggested the re- 
production of these dispatches by photog- 
raphy. Dispatches had to be copied in 
large characters on surfaces of 30 x 40 
inches, before being photographed to 4x6 
centimeters. 

Before long, this process was improved 
by a M. Prudent Rene Patrice Dagron, who 
devised the strip film idea. This made 
possible the sending of photographs of 
messages on a roll of film. Upon de- 
livery of a roll of film via carrier pigeon, 
the messages were flashed on a screen, 
transcribed by clerks, and delivered to the 
addresses. Before the siege was over, 
photographic enlargement replaced the 
manual transcription process. 

This process of microphotography cre- 
ated such a stir throughout the continent 
that M. Dagron was invited to submit a 
paper for publication in the December 
14, 1871 issue of the Journal of the Royal 
Photographic Soctety. 


Present War Ushers in V-Mail 


Once again the postal problems of a na- 
tion at war were to be solved through the 
medium of photography. With the num- 
ber of our armed forces overseas reach- 
ing into millions, the work of transporting 
one or more letters a week both to and 
from each serviceman becomes a Gargan- 
tuan task when done by ordinary methods. 
Because of the urgent need of cargo space 
for food and war material, a two-month 
delay in the dispatching of mail would 
often result. In addition, U-boat activity 
would frequently spell the complete loss 
of a shipment of mail. 

Army and Navy officials inform us re- 
peatedly that mail is the most important 
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morale builder. With the difficulties 
faced in the transmission of ordinary 
mail, the prospect of bolstering up the 
morale of our fighting men through this 
medium was not too promising. The stage 
was therefore set for the introduction of 
the V-mail idea. 

Devised by the U. S. Signal Corps with 
the assistance of the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the Recordak Corporation, the 
V-mail is operated by the U. S. Army. 
In developing this technique, the experi- 
ence of the British Post Office was capi- 
talized. 

This method of communication is an ap- 
plication of the principles of microphotog- 
raphy to the mail service. Fifteen hundred 
letters written on specially prescribed 8% 
x ll inch paper, are photographed on a 
100-foot roll of film, 16 mm. or % inch in 
width. Each letter occupies on the roll 
of film an area no greater than that of an 
ordinary postage stamp. The roll of film 
is ferried across by bomber or commercial 
plane. On the other side of the ocean, 
prints of 4 x 5 inches (one-fourth the 
size of the original letter) are made, 
placed in envelopes, and delivered to the 
respective addresses. 


Processing of Outgoing Mail 


V-mail is accepted only for overseas 
mail addressed to members of the armed 
forces. V-mail stationery can be obtained 
from the Post Office free of charge, the 
postage fee on it being the same as ordi- 
nary mail. 

This mail is routed by the Post Office 
to New York or San Francisco, where it 
is turned over to the V-mail section oper- 
ated by the Signal Corps. There it is 
processed and dispatched the same day. 

Letters are fed into an opening machine, 
sorted by hand according to destination, 
and stamped with a number for identifica- 
tion. Letters which were incorrectly pre- 
pared are removed and either returned to 
the sender or forwarded by ordinary mail. 


The letters are then fed into a Recordak 
machine, which photographs them at the 
rate of 2000 to 2500 an hour.’ When 15 
letters have been fed, the roll of film jg 
removed and placed in an automatic de. 
veloping machine. Processed rolls of film 
are placed in boxes and flown to their 
destination from the nearest point of em. 
barkation. 


Processing of Incoming Mail 


The Ferry Command or the bomber 
crew delivers the developed roll of \-mail 
film to England, Northern Ireland, Aus. 
tralia or to some other centrally located 
point where facilities for facsimile repro. 
duction are available. 

The rolls of film are passed through an 
automatic enlarging machine which pre- 
pares prints of 4 x 5 inches (eight times 
the film’s image) on a roll of sensitized 
paper. The paper processing machine 
handles three 825-feet rolls, at the rate 
of five feet a minute. 

Another machine cuts these facsimile 
letters from the roll of prints. Letters are 
then fed into a folding machine at the 
rate of 20,000 an hour. Another machine 
inserts the letters into window envelopes, 
seals and numbers them at the rate of 3- 
000 an hour. The facsimile letters are 
then delivered to the addresses by regular 
mail. 

Should some mishap prevent the de- 
livery of a roll of film overseas, a new roll 
to replace it can be developed from the 
original letters on file. 

When it is definitely established by the 
transmitting A.P.O. section that the V- 
mail has reached its destination, the roll 
of microfilm and the original letters are 
discarded. 

Conclusion 


The saving of space and tonnage result- 
ing from the use of this new type of serv- 
ice is amazing when one considers that 
150,000 one-page letters sent by ordinary 
mail weigh 2575 pounds and occupy 37 
mail bags while a similar quantity of V- 
mail letters is reduced to 45 pounds and 
occupies but one bag. 

When one adds to these advantages the 
element of speed and the complete assur- 
ance of arrival overseas, one is surprised 
to find so few people availing themselves 
of this service. This is probably attribut- 
able to the fact that V-mail has not been 
sufficiently popularized. The implication 
for the schools is apparent. 


ANSWERS TO TYPING QUIZ ON PAGE 14 


1. Twelve authorities accept only the dash typed with two hyphens without a space 
before and after them. Two give instructions for typing the dash by writing one hyphen 
with a space before and after it, and three others who prefer the old form concede that 


this style is permissible. 


Three sources state that the dash is written by typing two 


hyphens solid but spacing once before and after them. 


2. Eleven authors state that the spaces should not be underscored; one gives both forms 
but recommends that the underscore be broken between words: and six say that the 


underscoring should be solid. 


3. Ilustrations in six typewriting textbooks were examined. Most of them show the 
rolls set between one third and one fourth of the distance in from the sides. A recent 
pamphlet on typewriter care warns that improper placement of the bail rolls at the 
edge of the paper frequently causes the original and carbon copies to crease. 


4. Thirteen sources believe that the p should be small; one states that it should be 


written in the upper case. 


5. Eight authorities do not use punctuation after each item or to close the sentence; 
five place a period at the end of each tabulated item; one accepts either form but pre- 
fers the omission of punctuation; one states that a period may be used after the last 
item; and one recommends the use of a period or other punctuation when separate 


items run more than one inch long. 
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LEXTBOOKS ARE WEAPONS 


BUSINESS 


TO BUSINESS 
NEW EDITION 


The war has focused attention on the im- 


k book 


portance of efficient business methods. Up-to- 


date textbooks in business are more in demand 


than ever in the schools. These textbooks will 


do their part in helping to win the war. 


Introduction to Business 
by Reed and Morgan 


Introduction to Business is the work of Clinton A. Reed, 
Supervisor of Commercial Education for New York 
State and President of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association. His collaborator is V. James Morgan, 
Vice-Principal and Head of the Commercial Depart- 
ment of the James Monroe Junior-Senior High School, 
Rochester. 

Introduction to Business furnishes a basic course de- 
signed to give every student the practical information 
which each individual needs to conduct his personal 
business affairs. 

There is a stimulating chapter on the Consumer and 
His Problems. Advances in the fields of communication 
and transportation are featured, including air travel, 
air service, and shipping by air. 

There is a complete Teachers’ Manual free to users. 


Business Workbook 
by Reed and Morgan 


Business Workbook is divided into nine 
units with the titles, Communication, Sav- 
ings, Finance, Transportation, Organiza- 
tion, Ordering, Selling and Shipping, 
Paying, and Responsibility. 

There are 80 exercises for solution by the 
pupils, designed to inculcate skill in the 
use of business forms, legible handwriting, 
and ability to calculate rapidly. 


Business Arithmetic 
by Sutton and Lennes 


The authors of Business Arithmetic agree with experi 
enced teachers of business mathematics upon the im. 
portance of drill in fundamental operations with integers, 
fractions, mixed numbers and decimals. Consequently 
they have included a mass of material for drill, testing, 
and special work adapted to pupils of different learning 


levels. 


There is much new, fresh material on the equation, 
formula, trade acceptances, stocks, exchange, income 
tax, automobile insurance, and installment buying. All 
examples of solutions are taken from the approved 
daily practice of modern business. Census figures, postal 
rates, tariff regulations, taxation figures, and other 
statistical material have been brought down to date. 
Cumulative reviews and standardized tests provide for 
systematic relearnings and measurement of achievement. 


Business Law 
by Samuel P. Weaver 


Weaver's Business Law discusses and 
illustrates the general rules of law. It gives 
type cases and problems to exemplify the 
subordinate rules underlying each general 
rule. At the end of each subject are labor- 
atory exercises. These give the student a 
glimpse of the practical application of the 
law. There is a complete Teachers’ 
Manual. 


Complete Typewriting 

by Ollie Depew 
Complete Typewriting contains abundant exercises to 
develop ability in spelling, punctuation, and letter com- 
position. A competent typist should not only write 
rapidly and accurately, but should have the ability to 
compose letters that are in good taste and in correct 
English. 
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